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LINEN TRAVELS SOUTH NOW 
..- SUMMERS IN RICHMOND 


| From here to the sun now ... then 
seen around town come summer. 

Imported Irish linen, sheath- 

| fashioned by David Crystal. Crease 

| resistant, washable. Spice or 

mauve, misses’ 8 to 16. $30 

Casual Dresses, Third. 
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GINN AND COMPANY 


presen bs 


OUTSTANDING TEXTS 
just adopted for use in Virginia 


GRADE 5 

YOUR COUNTRY AND MINE, REVISED 
Tiegs-Adams-Brown 

GRADE 6 

YOUR WORLD AND MINE, REVISED 


Tiegs-Adams-Dawson 


Up-to-date fused books in geography, history, and civics. 


Offering a very teachable map program . . . carefully 
planned learning aids . . . beautiful illustrations, mostly 
in full color. 


Annotated Teachers’ Editions ¢ Workbooks and 
Teachers’ Editions of Workbooks 





he 
hig 
schools 


Ginn Representatives: 


ROBERT M. JARRELL 
1810 Monument Avenue 
Richmond 20 


JAMES M. ROSE 
Elizabeth Heights Apts., #6 
Elizabeth Avenue 

Salem 





MUZZEY—OUR COUNTRY’S HISTORY 


Most popular American history, with strong chrono- 
logical organization. Manual « Workbook e Tests 


BLACK—OUR WORLD HISTORY 


New and scholarly world history. 
Manual ¢ Workbook ¢ Tests 


BRADLEY—WORLD HISTORY, REVISED 


Dynamic presentation of all aspects of world geogra- 
phy. Manual ¢ Workbook « Tests 


O’BRIEN, LAFRANCE—NEW FIRST-YEAR FRENCH 
NEW SECOND-YEAR FRENCH 
Books that develop skills in understanding, speaking, 
reading, writing. Complete tape program. 
Records « Manuals « Tests 


GINN AND COMPANY ~° 72 Fifth Avenue, New York 11 
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LINGUAPHONE CONVERSATIONAL TEACHING UNITS 
World-Standard for Over Half-a-Century 


New Linguaphone School-Tape Program 


NDEA-qualified For use with language laboratory equipment 
Council of State School Officers--Standards in school classrooms 




































..» Tapes and Records in the only 
COMPLETE conversational foreign language 


study program available 


THE NEW LINGUAPHONE SCHOOL PROGRAM has been 
especially developed by the Linguaphone Institute, creator 
of Linguaphone Conversational Record Courses in 34 lan- 
guages, Conceived and executed by outstanding educators, 
Linguaphone, World’s Standard for over 50 years, is used 
by more than 18,000 schools, colleges and universities. Now 
the New LINGUAPHONE SCHOOL TAPES combined with 
records, manuals & student workbooks provide a complete 
audiovisual method for perfect conversational training. 


LINGUAPHONE SCHOOL TAPES THE STUDENT LEARNS MORE . . . FASTER 


Only Linguaphone offers identical course material 








e 3,000 basic words are presented through 7 3 
interesting conversational situations. on both TAPES and RECORDS. Tapes and 


. ; records contain the same material, with one valu- 
e Leading native language teachers speak on 


Linguaphone Tapes and Records. 





able difference: tapes have optimum-length pauses 


; inserted between words or idiomatic phrases for 
e The voices of 8 to 12 men and women 


: : repetition and recording; records present an un- 
guarantee authentic native speech. 


interrupted conversational flow; individual student 





| e Only the language being studied is heard. workbooks provide practice exercises and review 
| e Ceurses are revised frequently. tests for French and Spanish courses. 
| SCHOOL TAPE PROGRAM IN EACH LANGUAGE, per language............... $240.00 


* 32 reels of tape—3%, ips—¥, track recorded. 3,000 words covered in 50 conversation teaching 
units, 2 phonetic lessons, and 2 lessons on introductory phrases. 


Complete Teacher's Instruction Guide—suggestions for classroom use of Linguaphone Tapes and 
coordinated manuals. 

* Linguaphone Student Manuals. (one set included with each set of tapes) 

a. Illustrated Situations—complete transcription of recorded material, keyed pictures. 


b. Vocabulary—each word and idiomatic phrase, in the order presented, along with English 
equivalent. 


c. Explanatory—inductive explanation of construction and usage. 
ee a a ee $5.00 


Sturdy Storage and Carrying case (secured with lock). 


* LINGUAPHONE COMPANION RECORD SET— 
* 16 unbreakable discs——32 sides—Set of Manuals, Storage-Carrying Case................ $57.50 


* LINGUAPHONE Workbooks (Spanish and French) ................5000 cece eeeee $1.00 each 
Order From 
CAPITOL FILM AND RADIO CO., Inc. 
: 19 West Main Street Richmond 20, Virginia 
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OUR COVER—Fourth in our cover series 
of homes of Virginia-born presidents is the 
birthplace of Thomas Woodrow Wilson 
at Staunton. Located at 24 North Coalter 
Street, the house was formerly the manse 
of the Presbyterian Church, where Wood- 
row Wilson was born on December 28, 
1856, the son of the Reverend Joseph R. 
and Jessie Woodrow Wilson. He became 
the twenty-eighth President of the United 
States and the eighth to be given to the 
nation by Virginia. 

The substantial brick house of Greek 
Revival architecture was built in 1846. 
Standing on one of the city’s many 
hills, its western windows and _ porches, 
with the large Greek columns found in 
so many Southern Colonial houses, look 
out upon the church where Woodrow 
Wilson’s father was minister, and upon 
the girls’ school, now Mary Baldwin Col- 
lege, where he was chaplain. 

Pictured on our cover is the rear view 
of the house overlooking a Victorian gar- 
den restored by the Garden Club of Vir- 
ginia in 1933. Box-bordered bow-knot 
beds, characteristic of the period, are an 
interesting feature of the terraced garden. 

The Woodrow Wilson Birthplace Foun- 
dation has been created to preserve this 
national shrine to honor this great states- 
man who practiced law, taught history and 
political economy; became professor of 
jurisprudence and political science, presi- 
dent of Princeton University, Governor 
of New Jersey, and President of the 
United States. 

His two terms as President ran from 
March 4, 1913 to March 4, 1921. During 
Wilson’s administration, the Federal Re- 
serve Law was enacted and World War I 
tought. His “Fourteen Peace Points” are 
well known and he was part author and 
chief sponsor of the League of Nations. 

A graduate in law at the University of 
Virginia, Woodrow Wilson was married in 
1885 to Ellen Louise Axson of Rome, 
Georgia and they had three daughters. 
His first wife died in 1914 and in 1915 
he married Mrs. Edith Bolling Galt of 
Wytheville, Virginia. He died in Wash- 
ington, D. C., February 3, 1924, and is 
buried there in the National Cathedral. 
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The VEA has again proved through 
the SVEA Convention its ability for 
good organization and its willingness to 
exert unlimited amounts of energy and 
time. It is always a pleasure to work 
with your staff and I am always im- 
pressed with the efficiency and devotion 
to duty of each of you. 

My students and I feel the conven- 
tion was most interesting and beneficial. 

Jane ]. Palmer 
(Mrs. Wade Hampton Palmer) 
State FT A Sponsor 


Loudoun County 


We are very proud of the Journal 
and think it improves all the time. This 
month’s cover (October) is unusually 
attractive. 

Mrs. Virginia S. Banner, Principal 
Copper Creek Elementary School 
Castlewood 


I am pleased that you published Dr, 
Phoebe Knipling’s “Lipstick Microtome” 
on the same page as “Any Small Biolozy 
Lab or Young Researcher Can Afford a 
Precision Tool” (Vol. LIV No. 3, No- 
vember 1960). 

The purpose of my article was to 
show how to construct ‘an instrument 
that would produce accurate sections 
for biological research at a small cost, 
and is in no sense another “nut and 
bolt gadget.” 

My construction drawings were beau- 
tifully printed. Thanks. 


W. W. Cash, Jr. 

Eagle Rock, Virginia 

(Former director, Senior Science and 
Engineering Club, Science Depart- 
ment, Eagle Rock High School—re- 


tired) 


THREE SUMMER INSTITUTES IN THE HUMANITIES 
For Teachers in Public Senior High Schools and 


Public School Administrators 


The John Hay Fellows Program will 
sponsor three Summer Institutes in the 
Humanities in July, 1961. The Insti- 
tutes will be held at Bennington Col- 
lege, Bennington, Vermont; Colorado 
College, Coloraldo Springs, Colorado; 
and Williams College, Williamstown, 
Massachusetts. 

Approximately 110 public high 
school teachers and 50 public school 
administrators will participate in these 
Institutes. In seminars they will read 
and discuss several significant books; 
in small classes they will study litera- 
ture, history, and philosophy. There 
will also be special work in music and 
art. 

The Faculties of the Summer Insti- 
tutes will consist of professors from 
Bennington, Colorado, Hiram, and 
Williams Colleges, the Carnegie In- 
stitute of Technology, and Columbia, 
Rutgers, and Wesleyan Universities. 

The teachers will be selected from 
schools and school systems which are 
not only academically sound but also 
interested in making the best possible 
use of its good teachers and in develop- 
ing practices designed to break edu- 
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cational lock steps. Applicants should 
have had at least five years of high 
school teaching experience and should 
be not more than fifty years old. 
Special invitations will be sent to 
school administrators. 

Each participant will receive $300 
for the four-week period, July 1-29, 
plus $60 for each dependent to a maxi- 
mum of four, and a travel allowance 
to a maximum of $100 for each partic- 
ipant. The charge for meals and a 
room in a dormitory for four weeks 
will be $160 for each person. 

Participants in the Summer Institutes 
in the Humanities will come from 
twenty states and the District of! 
Columbia. The states include: Arizona 
California, Colorado, Connecticut 
Florida, Illinois, Indiana, Louisiana 
Maryland, Massachusetts, Michigan 
Missouri, New Hampshire, New York 
Ohio, Oregon, Pennsylvania, Utah 
Virginia, and Wisconsin. 

Correspondence should be addresse« 
to Charles R. Keller, Director, Joh: 
Hay Fellows Program, 9 Rockefelle 
Plaza, New York City. Application: 
will close on February 20, 1961. 
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Virginia Breakfast-AASA 
Meet 


\rrangements have been made for 
the VEA breakfast during the annual 
convention of the American Association 
of School Administrators at its Phila- 
deiphia meeting on Tuesday, March 
9s at 8:00 a.m., in the North Garden 
ot the Bellevue Stratford Hotel. 

[his year the AASA is holding three 
recional meetings. The first will be held 
at San Francisco, February 25-28, then 
St. Louis, March 11-14, and at Phila- 
delphia, March 25-28. Virginians will 
participate in the Philadelphia regional 
convention. 

Fheme for all the meetings is “Edu- 
cation for the Challenges of Tomor- 
row. 

Speakers and analysts scheduled to 
appear on the Philadelphia program 
include: Saturday night, March 25. 
Subject: Economics. Speaker: Raymond 
Vernon, professor of international trade 
and investment, Graduate School of 
Jusiness Administration, Harvard Uni- 
versity, Boston, Mass. Analyst: Sam M. 
Lambert, director, NEA Research Di- 
vision, Washington, D. C. 

Monday night, March 27. Subject: 
Political science and government. 
Speaker: Stephen K. Bailey, professor 
of political science, Maxwell Graduate 
School of Citizenship and Public Af- 
fairs, Syracuse University, Syracuse, 
N. Y. Analyst: James E. Allen, Jr., 
State Commissioner of Education, Al- 
bany, |  - 

Tuesday morning, March 28. Sub- 
ject: Social anthropology. Speaker: W. 
Lloyd Warner, professor of Social Re- 
search, Michigan State University, East 
Lansing. Analyst: Calvin E. Gross, 
Superintendent of Schools, Pittsburgh, 
Penn. 


“The Influential Americans” 


This one-hour film is an outgrowth 
of the book, “Schools of Tomorrow— 
Today,” by Arthur D. Morse. An edi- 
torial was written about this book in 
the October issue of the Virginia 
lournal of Education, page 8. See, 
also, editorial in this issue, page 10, 
concerning this new film. 

Available on loan, the only cost is 
return postage. Send your request, 
with date desired, to Miss Sadie 
Perry, Assistant Film Director, 
Virginia Education Association, 
116 South Third Street, Rich- 
mond 19, Virginia—or telephone 
Milton 8-1616. 
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NEWS FROM 


THE Educators W 


CONGO GRADUATES ARE RARE 


NEW YORK, N. Y.—Only two 
persons in a million in the Congo are 
university graduates, according to a 
report made by the African-American 
Institute to the United Nations. Until 
June, there were only 16 university 
graduates among the new nation’s 14 
million citizens. During that month, 
another 14 were added. 

a * * * 


EDUCATION IS SURVIVOR KEY 


PHILADELPHIA, PA.—Dr. 
Charles H. Boehm, superintendent of 
public instruction addressing the 64th 
Convention of Penna. State School Di- 
rectors Association, said the survival 
of man depends upon an enlightened 
citizenry and education. “The central 
responsibility in this democracy for 
education depends a great deal upon 
each school director, and to the de- 
gree that even the defense of the 
United States and the western world 
depends upon education, it depends 
upon you,” he said. 

* * * * 


RED-PENCIL PALS 





PHILADELPHIA, PA.—Instead of 
“pen pals”, students at the German- 
town Friends School of Philadelphia 
and the College Louis-Laird of Fa- 
laise, France are joined in a new 
level of international relationships as 
“red-pencil pals.” Language classes in 
grades nine through twelve at the two 
schools exchange papers for grading 
and comment. Students may find it 
more stimulating to have their papers 
graded by foreign friends than by their 
own teachers, who are all too aware 
of habitual errors. And the marginal 
comments are likely to contain as 
much encouragement as criticism, 
since the grader is usually faced with 
similar problems in his own studies. 

* * * * 


EARLY READING 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—An earlier 
“hands off’ policy concerning the 
teaching of reading to pre-first grade 
children has been reversed recently by 
the Educational Policies Commission 
on “Contemporary Issues in Elemen- 
tary Education.” The report states that 
kindergarten can and should teach 
reading when children are ready for 
it. 

NEW, FREE SAFETY POSTERS 


Educators offers a set of 
four new, free School 
Safety posters. They il- 
lustrate four common 
situations in a way chil- 
dren understand. Mail 
the coupon (right) to- 
day. 





















DENVER, COLORADO — The 
Board of Education of Denver high 
schools is now considering charging 
students a parking fee due to the fact 
that school parking lots have cost 
more than one million dollars in re- 
cent years. In Norwalk, Conn., traffic 
authorities are protesting about traf- 
fic tie-ups caused by the large num- 
ber of motorized students. 

ok bo * bd 


TV TEACHES TEACHERS 

CLEVELAND, OHIO—Tuning to 
KYW-TV at 6 a.m. Monday to Friday 
are hundreds of Cleveland area math- 
ematics and arithmetic teachers. Why? 
They’re receiving in-service training 
in a comprehensive new 12-grade pro- 
gram in mathematics instruction. Rep- 
resenting 18 Greater Cleveland school 
systems, the 2500 teachers involved 
have a weekly scheduled TV session 
for different grades. 

* * * 


THANKS TO VIRGINIA TEACHERS 
More than 3,100 teachers in 20 
Groups now are Educators members 
. . . and have received $180,000 in 
disability benefits. Monthly income, 
hospital-surgical, and major medical 
(to $10,000) plans are available .. . 
at minimum costs. See why 215,000 
other teachers have joined Educators 
since 1910 and received $23,000,000 in 
benefits. Mail the coupon for free in- 
formation without obligation. 






J. H. Stanley 
State Mor. 
Richmond 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
P.O. Box 149, LANCASTER, PA. 
Educational Service Dept. 


| 
0 Send....setsfree | 
Safety Posters | 
| 
| 


C] Please send me full details of your 
GROUP INSURANCE free and without 
any obligation on my part. 
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cities were not 100% in 1959-60. 
The 64 already 100% are: 


* Not 100% in 1959-60 





VEA Membership Honor Roll 
1960-61 


VEA Membership Honor Roll Continues to Grow 


Special Honor—District O—Completely 100% 


Last year we had 62 counties and cities 100% in VEA membership. 
This year already 64 have reported 100%. Nine of these counties and 


Accomack Grayson Patrick 
Amelia Greene Petersburg City* 
Appomattox Greensville Powhatan 
Augusta Hanover* Prince George 
Bland Highland Radford City 
Bristol City Hopewell City Rappahannock 
Brunswick King George Richmond County 
Caroline King and Queen Russell 
Charles City* King William Scott 
Charlotte Lancaster Smyth 
Clarke Lee South Norfolk City 
Colonial HeightsCity Lunenburg” Spotsylvania* 
Craig Mathews Stafford 
Dickenson Martinsville City Staunton City 
Essex Middlesex Suffolk City 
Floyd* New Kent Surry 
Fredericksburg City Norfolk County Sussex 
Franklin* Northumberland Warren* 
Galax City Norton City Washington 
Giles Nottoway Wise 
Gloucester Page York 

VSDB* 








The schools listed below have 100% 
VEA membership, but their counties 
and cities have not yet reached the 
perfect record for the VEA Honor Roll. 


BATH COUNTY 


Millboro Elementary School 
Ashwood School 
Mitchelltown School 
Warm Springs School 


DANVILLE 


Robert E. Lee School 

Woodrow Wilson Junior High School 
Schoolfield School 

Bellevue School 

Forest Hills School 

West End School 

G. L. H. Johnson School 

Woodberry Hills School 


Danville Technical Institute 


FALLS CHURCH 
Mt. Daniel Elementary School 


HALIFAX COUNTY 


Halifax County High School 
Catawba Elementary School 
Clover +1 Elementary School 
Cluster Springs Elementary School 
Halifax Elementary School 

North Staunton Elementary School 
Rosa Elementary School 
Scottsburg Elementary School 
Turbeville Elementary School 


6 


Virgilinia +1 Elementary School 
Volens Elementary School 
Wilson Memorial Elementary School 


Robin Rogers School 
Main Street Grammar School 


HAMPTON 


Jane H. Bryan School 

Wythe Elementary School 
HENRICO COUNTY 
Antioch Primary School 
Bethlehem, Elementary School 
Crestview Elementary School 
Dumbarton Elementary School 
Glen Allen Elementary School 
Glen Echo Elementary School 
Highland Springs Elementary School 
Lakeside Elementary School 
Ratcliffe Elementary School 
Ridge Elementary School 
Sandston Elementary School 
Short Pump Elementary School 


MADISON COUNTY 
Waverly Yowell Elementary School 
Criglersville Elementary School 


NORFOLK 


Mary Calcott School 
Campostella Heights School 
Chesterfield Heights School 
Crossroads School 
Ingleside School 

John Marshall School 
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Meadowbrook School 
Northside Junior High School 
Pineridge Elementary School 
Poplar Halls Elementary School 
Walter Herron Taylor School 





PORTSMOUTH 


Academy Park Elementary School 
James Hurst Elementary School 
Robert E. Lee School 

Moffett Place Elementary School 
Park View Elementary School 
Port Norfolk Elementary School 
Simonsdale Elementary School 
Sixth Avenue School 

Westhaven School 


PRINCE WILLIAM COUNTY 


Bennett Elementary School 
Bethel Elementary School 
Dumfries Elementary School 
Gainesville Elementary School 
Marumsco Elementary School 
Garfield High School 
Triangle Elementary School. 
Woodbine Elementary School 
Yorkshire Elementary School 


ROANOKE COUNTY 


Roland E. Cook School 
Mt. Pleasant School 
Catawba School 

Mt. Vernon School 
Ogden School 

Oak Grove School 
Clearbrook School 
Bent Mountain School 
Cave Spring High School 
Back Creek School 
Starkey School 
Burlington School 
South View School 
South Salem School 
Fort Lewis School 
Glenvar School 
Conehurt School 
West Salem School 
Broad Street School 
Academy Street School 


WAYNESBORO 
Waynesboro High School 
Shenandoah Heights School 
Wayne Hills School 
Wenonah School 
Westwood Hills School 


WINCHESTER 


Virginia Avenue School 


John Kerr School 


Additional 100 per cent schools in 
counties and cities previously listed in 
the Journal: 


ALBEMARLE COUNTY 
Stony Point School 


DINWIDDIE COUNTY 
Dinwiddie School 


LOUDOUN COUNTY 


Sterling School 


NEWPORT NEWS 
Morrison Elementary School 
Hilton Elementary School 
ROANOKE 

William Fleming High School 











LOW COST WINTER FUN 






The Chamberlin Weekend Special 
2 Nights, 4 Delicious Meals, Includes \\ 


If you are interested in a weekend of fun that’s inexpen- 
sive, may we suggest The Chamberlin, Old Point Comfort, 
Fort Monroe, Virginia. 


The Chamberlin offers a heated indoor pool, sunroom, 
health studio, fishing, golfing, dancing and close proxim- 
" i ity to historic Williamsburg, Jamestown and Yorktown. 


DAO Sans AO i _ 





. ; 
<= |} | Rates for The Chamberlin Winter Weekend Special are 

















| only $14.95 per person (double occupancy). Price in- 
Vj cludes dinner Friday night (or if you prefer Sunday lunch), 
ld G breakfast Saturday morning, the famous Chamberlin 
Saturday night buffet and Sunday morning breakfast. 
i Lk 
+ aT Where else can you or your family have so much fun at 
ai y VAe= = such little cost? You can’t top it! 





' _ 30 Beautiful Rooms e Outdoor Pool e Heated Indoor 
Pool e Excellent Foods e Tap Room e Dancing e Open 
Year ’Round. 














; .— THE 
| YN CHAMBERLIN 
a Bee: =A \ OLD POINT COMFORT 
din ; \. FORT MONROE, VIRGINIA 








é Yichmond Kits Gneorporaled 


THE JOHN MARSHALL, Franklin at Fifth * THE WM. BYRD, Broad at Davis 
Ave. * THE RICHMOND, Grace at Ninth * THE KING CARTER, Broad at Eighth 
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THE CHALLENGE OF DEMOCRACY 
4th Edition 





by Blaich and Baumgartner 


The new fourth edition of The Chal- 
lenge of Democracy shows the student that 
the major trends of our day affect his per- 
sonal life, his community, his nation, and 
the world he lives in. This text covers such 
major areas as urban living, housing, edu- 
cation, free enterprise, monopoly, resources 
and the national wealth, Federal Govern- 
ment, crime, foreign affairs, peace, and 


security. 


ADOPTED IN VIRGINIA 


the Two Books 
that Provide Students 
| with the Material 
to Understand 
the Questions 
Confronting the Free World 


THE SIXTIES? 






















ECONOMICS FOR OUR TIMES 
3rd Edition 


by Augustus H. Smith 
The new third edition of Economics for 
Our Times provides the high school student 
with a complete and comprehensive survey 
of the principles and problems of economics. 
This text is thoughtfully organized to make 
economics easy to apply. It begins with con- 
sumption—a familiar topic to high school 
students and gradually works toward clear 
and satisfactory explanations of such difh 
cult topics as the Gross National Product. 
Economics for Our Times clearly shows the 
student the differences between the free 
economy of our country and the controlled 

economy of a totalitarian system. 






Hugh Joyce, Virginia Representative 


McGraw-Hill Book Company, Ine. 


603 Langston Lane, Falls Church, Va. 
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I ditorials 


Pupil Scholarships 


1960-61 


(The following was written at the request of John 
H. Colburn, Managing Editor of the Richmond 
Times-Dispatch, to clarify the position of the Vir- 
ginia Education Association with respect to Pupil 
Scholarship Grants. It appeared in the Sunday, 
January 8, edition. ) 


At the outset it should be clearly understood that the 
Virginia Education Association is not opposed to the 
Pupil Scholarship Program as developed by the Virginia 
Legislature. It is gravely concerned, however, with the 
misuse which is being made of the program by parents 
in certain areas of the State. 

Let us review the position of the VEA and the reasons 
underlying it. 

The following resolution was offered by the VEA Reso 
lutions Committee, adopted by the VEA Board of Di 
rectors, and unanimously approved by more than 1,000 
members of the VEA Delegate Assembly meeting here 
in Richmond in November, 1960: 


“While in accord with the intent of the program of 
State pupil scholarships, we point out that the use of 
these scholarships has been abused. We urge the State 
Board of Education to establish and maintain the neces- 
sary regulations to restrict the use of these scholarships 
to the purposes for which they were intended.” 


This resolution reflects, without question, the majority 
judgment of public school people in the State. Newspaper 
opinion surveys have given further emphasis to the ex 
tent to which this is the prevailing point of view of 
school people concerning the way in which State pupil 
scholarships are being misused. 

John R. Hyatt, chairman of the school board in Bed 
ford County, concisely summed up our position when he 
declared, “Scholarship tuition has become quite expen- 
sive to the county because it is being used for purposes 
other than that for which it was intended.” 

What is the basis of the VEA position? 

“No fair-minded person would doubt that the real 
intent of the General Assembly was to provide an escape 
for any pupils who might object, or whose parents might 
object, to actually attending the same school with chil- 
dren of another race. The Pupil Scholarship Program 
would never have been enacted into law if the General 
Assembly had not been searching for a constitutionally 
valid way to subsidize private education for those who 
object to racial integration in the public schools,” said 
T. Benton Gayle, Superintendent of King George-Staf- 
ford County Schools and a member of the 1960 VEA 


Resolutions Committee in a letter to the editor of the 
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by Dr. Robert F. Williams 


Richmond Times-Dispatch appearing in the November 
12, 1960 edition. 

Mr. Gayle said further, “From a legal viewpoint, if 
the scholarship benefits were sestricted only to pupils 
seeking to escape integration, then the legislation would 
be ‘tainted’ and wna be viewed by the federal courts 
as an illegal attempt to evade school desegregation orders.” 

The VEA has no desire to weaken the freedom of 
choice legislation. We would, however, ask parents who 
are using, or who are contemplating using, pupil scholar 
ship grants for other than their original purpose to ponder 
deeply and seriously the following questions: 

Are the people of Virginia ‘responsible for the total 
or pe financing of private education out of public 
funds? 

One hundred fifty-six Roanoke children are receiving 
pupil scholarship grants this year. Only five of the appli. 
cants formerly ateended the schools which have become 
integrated. A Roanoke newspaper reporter who examined 
the applicants concluded that the grants were “a cash 
windfall for upper-bracket parents wanting to put Jane 
and Johnny in private schools.” 

When used for purposes contrary to the intent of the 
law, the scholarships constitute a give-away program 
which would be denounced vehemently in the State if 
they came from the Federal Government. 

2. Is it wise to drain away from our schools (which we 
now have difficulty in financing) funds so urgently 
needed? 

Bedford County, in which there are no integrated 
schools, granted 43 scholarships this year. Said Superin- 
tendent Roy E. Kyle, “We can’t cut the number of 
teachers—and we can’t operate on a penny less. We pay 
approximately half the cost of the grants with local 
funds.” 

3. Will not the easy availability of up to $275 per stu- 
dent in pupil tuition grants encourage the establishment of 
schools of low oondenls. producing 1 youngsters who will 
not only be educationally deprived but who might en 
counter severe difficulty in seeking to attend colleges, ad- 
mission to which is becoming more and more selertive? 

As Superintendent E. W. C hittum of Norfolk County 
said, “We regard with grave concern that these grants 
are not being used for the purpose originally inte wided- 
too many are being used to finance ‘infant’ schools.” 

With reference to this, the Educational Policies Com- 
mission of the Virginia Education Association made the 
following statement which was subsequently approved 
by the V EA Board of Directors and VEA Delegate As 
sembly in 1959. It was prepared by a subcommittee head 
ed by Dr. John Everett, formerly president of Hollins 
Colle oe : 

“The citizens of this Commonwealth must recognize 
that the Virginia Public School System has been ‘built 
with painstaking care at great cost and that it has pro- 
duced impressive results. Non-public schools of high 
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quality have also benefited from a long period of effective 
development. New non-public schools can only be or- 
ganized with great difficulty if they have due regard for 
quality education. 

“Aside from the absence of adequate physical facilities, 
new schools which are isolated from established systems 
must be prepared to seek qualified staff members, pay 
adequate salaries, establish relationships with good col- 
leges, set up sound pension systems, and solve a host of 
other problems. High standards are difficult to obtain in 
schools which have no secure tradition of quality and 
progress. Excellent teachers hesitate to associate them- 
selves with tradition-less educational organizations. 

“The physical problems to be solved are also enormous. 
Libraries comparable to those which are the result of 
years of accumulation cannot be developed overnight. 
The advance in science requires expensive and _ tech- 
nically correct laboratories and it takes time to finance 
the necessary acquisition of all kinds of instructional 
aids.” 

The Norfolk Virginian-Pilot, in the lead editorial ap- 
pearing on November 13, 1960 said: “The State must 
face (the) results of this act which are costly, illogical, 
unreasonable, and detrimental to the public school sys- 
tem of the State. The costs of this system threaten to 
raise taxes in localities all over the State. Progressively, 
the public schools will suffer from attrition of both finan- 
cial and moral support under this system.” Certainly this 
is true if abuse of this law continues. 

The position of the Virginia Education Association is 
simply this: We believe that the Pupil Scholarship Law 
was passed with the tacit purpose that it would be used 
only to provide grants for children whose parents did not 
wish them to attend a desegregated school. When used 
for any other reason, the purpose of the law, as we un- 
derstand it, is violated. 


Splendid Appointment 


The appointment of Lewis F, Powell, Jr. to the State 
Board of Education has met with enthusiastic approval 
from both school people and lay people all over the State. 

Our congratulations to Governor Almond for this 
splendid, non-partisan appointment. Almost every daily 
newspaper wrote commendatory editorials. 


The one below is from the Newport News Daily Press. 


Dedicated Educator to State Board 


Facing the filling of a vacancy on the State Board of 
Education, Governor Almond had a high responsibility 
the other day, for this is an era of differing opinions 
about schools. But the Governor has come up with an 
outstanding choice in appointment of Chairman Lewis 
F. Powell Jr. of the Richmond School Board, for the post. 

Mr. Powell has a decade of constructive service on the 
Richmond board behind him and has served the last two 
years of it as chairman. He is not involved in politics, 
and has demonstrated an interest in public schools that 
is exceptional. 

A lawyer, native of Suffolk, Mr. Powell, during his 
career in Richmond, has gone away beyond the call of 
duty in his school board service. He came to national 
attention through his trip to Russia in 1958. He came 
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back to advocate courses on communism in Richmond 
schools and those of the nation. He favored such study 
so that our students could be apprised of the dangers of 
the Red ism. Also he urged new emphasis on science, 
mathematics, English, history and foreign languages. As 
a result, he received the Virginia Education Association’s 
distinguished service award in 1958. 

The public school system is, he holds, “the sin:le 
greatest bulwark of our democracy,” a theme that has 
won approval and honors from educators general y, 
Washington and Lee University, for instance, conferre d 
the honorary degree of doctor of laws on him last sum- 
mer and in the past year the Richmond First Club hon- 
ored him with its good government award. 

All of which makes Governor Almond’s selection most 
appropriate. These are critical days in our school system 
that need the services in such capacities as State boards, 
of men of Mr. Powell’s caliber. 


“Bribes” 


The mad race to college is on in the Soviet Union as 
well as in the United States. 

On December 30, the Associated Press had a story 
from the Moscow Literary Gazette entitled “Bribes” to 
the effect that a scandal, involving bribes paid by wealthy 
Soviet families to get unqualified children into institu- 
tions of higher learning, had been revealed. The story 
said: 

“Higher education is considered absolutely vital to a 
Russian child’s future. Without it one sinks down and 
joins ‘the dark people’—those unqualified for anything 
but menial jobs.” 


The Gazette article tells about a woman in Leningrad 
who handles applications for college. In her notebook 
were listed twelve names, opposite each of which was 
a sum she was charging to pass each listed person. The 
sums ranged from $375 to $750. The Gazette described 


her technique as follows: 


“She would leave her office with a desk drawer open. 
A client would walk in and slip money into the drawer. 
When Shchelochilina returned, she would shut the 
drawer ‘with an elegant gesture of the stomach.’ ” 


The paper did not say what happened to Shchelochilina. 

Early last year, Time magazine reported that Prince 
ton’s Admission Director had turned down one father’s 
offer of a $500,000 Geology Building along with his son. 

It would seem as if increasingly good grades are re 
quired for college admission. 


"Influential Americans’ 


Following its being shown on television, the Genera 
Electric film, “Influential Americans,” has been loaned 
the VEA until October 1961. 

It depicts some of the newer educational practices anc 
procedures, such as, educational television, team teaching 
large group instruction, and language laboratories. 

The running time is one hour. 
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Some VEA Highlights of 1960 


JANUARY 


Martha A. Anthony of Martinsville became the 
fifth “Madam President” in the nearly 100 years of 
VEA history. 


Eight new district presidents were inducted into 
office as vice-presidents of the Virginia Education 
Association at the January Board meeting. 


Because the 1960 session of the General Assembly 
was a crucial one for education, the VEA held a 
series of 7 regional meetings on the legislative situa- 
tion, open to educators and interested laymen. 


Virginia’s Best Investment—a graphic presentation 
of 23 slides and script promoted the VEA legislative 
program at local showings. You and the VEA showed 
the value of VEA membership with 14 slides and 
script. 


“School Story” television series presented by 9 
Virginia television stations. 


Virginia represented by 30 educators and 1 lay 
person at the TEPS Regional Conference in Washing- 
ton, D. C., January 8-9. 


VEA Legislative Committee met three times and 
appeared before a joint session of the House Ap- 
propriations and Senate Finance Committees of the 
General Assembly. 


FEBRUARY 


VEA membership passed 25,000 mark for the first 
time! 


Presentation before House Finance Committee 
made by Executive Secretary on Virginia's educational 
needs. 


Presidents of departments and sections met to 
review work and plan for VEA Convention. 


VEA committees had work planning sessions. 


126 at Virginia Breakfast in Atlantic City during 
AASA meeting with 20 Virginians participating in 
AASA program, February 13-17. 


“The $2650 Question,” a fifteen minute TV film by 
Dr. Robert F. Williams, viewed by more than a million 
Virginians on 10 TV stations. 
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MARCH 


Conference on the Teaching of Mathematics at 
Natural Bridge. 202 participated, including represent- 
atives of higher education, business and industry, 
public and private schools, and the State Department 
of Education. 


Announcement made of $59,000 estate bequeathed 
to the Preventorium by Mrs. Lillie P. Taylor, a former 
teacher. 


343 members appointed to 22 VEA committees, 
representing every local association. 


Seven regional meetings beginning this month and 
continuing into April discussed the 1960 legislative 
progress with a look at the 1962 program and re- 
viewed VEA services. 


VEA Committee on a Home for Retired Teachers 
was established. 


APRIL 


Virginia's largest appropriation, an increase of 
$34,421,151, for public education passed by the 1960 
General Assembly, not including $16,000,000 in re- 
tirement benefits and 112 million dollars to carry 
out recommendations of the Spong Commission. 
(Analysis in the April issue of the Virginia Journal.) 


Conference on the Effective Teaching of Literature 
and Composition at Natural Bridge, with 211 invited 
participants, representing 48 from elementary schools, 
95 from secondary schools, 13 from private schools, 
and 15 from colleges, in addition to school adminis- 
trators and school board members. Conference key- 
noted by Dr. John Ciardi, Poetry editor for the 
Saturday Review of Literature. 


State flower, Dogwood, on April issue of the 
Journal completed series of covers on official Virginia 
insignia—State bird, State flag and seal having ap- 
peared on previous issues. 


Educational Policies Commission had two-day 
meeting. 


Citizenship posters prepared and VEA Voting Sur- 
vey conducted. 


MAY 


Voting for VEA President-Elect conducted by local 
associations. 
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JUNE 


VEA Committee on Home for Retired Teachers had 
its first meeting. 


Some 150 Virginians attended NEA Convention at 
Los Angeles. 


Classroom Teachers Summer Conference at the Uni- 
versity of Virginia emphasized as their theme: “The 
Better Way.” 


A subcommittee of Salary Committee met to set 
up guidelines for a study of merit pay. 


JULY 


Local Leaders Conference at Mary Washington Col- 
lege, Fredericksburg, attended by 248, representing 
93 local associations, including 212 officers and com- 
mittee chairmen; 21 representatives of departments 
and sections also in attendance. 


AUGUST 


Dr. Robert F. Williams was a delegate to the 
World Confederation of Organizations of the Teach- 
ing Profession in Amsterdam; he also visited schools 
in Denmark. 


Dr. Woodrow W. Wilkerson became State Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction on August 15, suc- 
ceeding Dr. Davis Y. Paschall who became president 
of the College of William and Mary. 


SEPTEMBER 


VEA membership posters and brochures distributed 
to all schools. 


Copies of VEA Committee Reports sent to local 
associations for study prior to VEA Convention. 


Many teachers received credit for prior teaching 
service in Virginia under the 1960 Amendment to the 
Virginia Supplementary Retirement Act by: 

1. Purchasing credit for prior Virginia teaching 
service. 
2. Redepositing withdrawn accumulated con- 
tributions 
Between 75 and 80% of all teachers in Virginia be- 
came insured under the group life insurance avail- 
able through the Virginia Supplemental Retirement 
System. 


A revised and expanded “Handbook for Local Ed- 
ucation Associations” issued. 
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OCTOBER 





12 district meetings held this month; 3 in Septem- 
ber, and 1 in March. 


T. Preston Turner, Assistant Executive Secretar,, 
attended the National Retirement meet at Phoenix, 
Arizona, as a member of its Executive Committee. 


NOVEMBER 


VEA Convention at Richmond attended by an esti- 
mated 8,000 educators, with the largest registration 
on record, 7,040. With the theme, ‘‘The Well Bai- 
anced Program,” principal speakers were Dr. Wernher 
von Braun, missile expert, and Dr. John Ciardi of 
Rutgers University. 


Student VEA Convention had more than 500 par- 
ticipants in Richmond when the future teachers met, 
November 18-19. 


VEA Executive Secretary Robert F. Williams made 
a presentation at the Spong Commission hearing in 
Richmond, November 18. 


Department of Visiting Teachers observed their 
15th anniversary of this program in the State. 


Research presentation of Teachers Salary Sched- 
ules included in the November issue of the Virginia 
Journal of Education. 


Dr. James W. Tyler confirmed by the VEA Delegate 
Assembly as VEA President-Elect. 


Program of Action for 1961-62 adopted by the 
Delegate Assembly. 


School Bell Awards made to newspapers for school 
news coverage. 


J. Thompson Hayter received the Outstanding 
School Board Member Award for 1960. 


DECEMBER 
Educational Television Conference at Natural Bridge, 
December 9-10. 


VEA membership reached an all-time high of 26,- 
000. 63 counties and cities were 100%. 


NEA membership approximately 1,000 more than 
December 1959. 
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|; there a Retired Teachers Home 


in your Future—with Security and Independence! 


lo investigate the feasibility of sponsoring and establish- 
ing a home for senior citizens of the teaching profession in 
\ irginia, a VEA Committee on a Home for Retired Teachers 
was created in 1960, with Edwin W. Chittum, Superin- 
tendent of Schools, Norfolk County, as chairman. 

Their investigation to date has resulted in conferences 
with representatives of the State Welfare Department to 
secure background information concerning the various types 
of homes for the aged and the general interest in such homes. 

An analysis was made of three homes for retired teachers 
sponsored by education associations: “The Southern Cali- 
fornia Teachers Home” at Pasadena, California; “OEA 
Manor” at Omaha, Nebraska; and “Terwillinger Plaza” in 
Portland, Oregon, and information supplied the committee 
members. A complete description of these homes—covering 
occupancy, location, accommodations, and costs—was pub- 
lished in the September 1960 issue of the Virginia Journal 
of Education, page 23. 

Details of operating a home for retired teachers were dis- 
cussed with the committee by Dr. Bernard Via, administrator 
of the Hermitage Methodist Home for the Aged at Rich- 
mond, who will also direct a new Hermitage now under con- 
struction at Alexandria. Two FHA authorities, H. Powell 
Seward, director, and Claude E. Hart, representative of the 
Federal Housing Administration, discussed financing possibi- 


Interest 
1. Do you think that the VEA should sponsor the establishment of 
a Home for Retired Teachers? YES a 





If your answer is “‘yes,"’ please reply to the following questions: 


Occupants 
2. If established, would you be interested in living in a VEA Home 
for Retired Teachers within the next— 
Sede tiene Oe oe 7 
a Other period ___ 
3. If established, should occupants of home be— 


Teachers only Teachers, spouses, other 
Teachers and spouses __.__ relatives or companions —_ 








Location 
4. Would you prefer that the home be located in a large city with 
cultural assets and top medical facilities available, or in a small 
town with quieter surroundings? 
(Check one) 


en WS i eee 


5. If your preference is a large city, would you prefer a mid-town 
location near shopping and other activities, or a suburban site 
with city transportation available? 

(Check one) 
Mid-town location __.._.._._ Suburban site === 


6. List cities in Virginia, in order of preference, you would recom- 
mend as a possible location: 
ee "2 
(2) 
(3) 


7. If your preference is a small town, list in order of preference: 
(1) 
(2) 
(3) 


Type of Accommodations 




















8. Would you prefer that the home be a high-rise apartment buitd- 
ing (elevator type keeping walking distance at a minimum with 
dining area centrally located), or a series of cottage type build- 


ings (providing garden space and outdoor areas)? 
(Check one) 


High-rise apartment __Cottage type 
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lities and informed the committee that the entire cost of the 
building could be financed on a long term loan. 

In addition to the article in the September Journal, in- 
formation on homes for retired teachers was discussed at the 
1960 VEA Local Leaders Conference in Frederickburg and 
at meetings of districts and local education associations, with 
material included in VEA’s Principal's Newsletter and the 
VEA President's Newsletter. 

This progress report was presented to the 1960 VEA 
Delegate Assembly with the recommendation that question- 
naires be sent to teachers in service and to retired teachers 
to determine the interest in establishing a home for retired 
teachers and such matters as site and type of accommodations 
and facilities desired. Information provided through. the 
questionnaires will be examined by the 1961 Committee on 
a Home for Retired Teachers to determine the nature of their 
recommendations to the 1961 VEA Delegate Assembly. 

So—your opinion does count! Every educator in Virginia 
who is interested, is urged to complete the questionnaire 
below for the guidance of the 1961 Committee and return it 
promptly to the VEA headquarters for compilation. Your 
answers on the questionnaire will in no way obligate you— 
but your opinion is important! Just tear out the form below, 
complete and mail it today to: Virginia Education Associa- 


tion, 116 South Third Street, Richmond, Virginia. 


9. What type of living accommodations would interest you most? 
(Check one) 


1. One room efficiency apartment — > 
(‘one-room efficiency apartment” refers to a room in- 
cluding a unit containing stove, sink and refrigerator 
combination designed for those who prefer to live alone.) 


2. Gue bedroom eaerinent $$ _ _ _ 


ee ee 
(The ‘‘one and two-bedroom apartments” will permit 
double occupancy. Monthly services charge includes all 
utilities (except outside telephone), limited laundry and 
maid service, and dispensary costs, with food costs in 
central dining area.) 


Retirement Benefits 

The retirement benefits for those teachers retiring in 1960-61 under 
the Virginia Supplemental Retirement System and Social Security with 
35 years service and age 65 will be about 60% of the average 
salary for the five highest consecutive years of service. 


Costs 
10. To cover the cost of such living accommodations—(Check one) 


a. Could you afford a $250 admission fee 
plus $175 monthly rate for one-room efficiency apartment 
including board and other services 
plus $200 monthly rate for one-bedroom apartment including 
board and other services ____ 
plus $225 monthly rate for two-bedroom apartment including 
board and other services 








b. Could you afford a lifetime lease of: 
$2,000, plus monthly service charge of $150 for a one-room 
efficiency apartment including board and other services —_ 
$3,000, plus monthly service charge of $175 for a one-bed- 
room apartment including board and other services 
$4,000, plus monthly service charge of $200 for a two-bed- 
room apartment including board and other services 
(These figures are, of course, completely tentative.) 








Signature —_.___ RSP eee cede ee a Se 


SERED A ne Rg ge OS? 


















































































Woodrow W. Robinson 
President 
Virginia Education Association 


Over the years teacher welfare has 
been one of the objectives of the Vir- 
ginia Education Association. We have 
been concerned with teacher salaries, 
working conditions, insurance, retire- 
ment provisions, and many other 
aspects of this problem. However 
worthy this objective may be, it is 
not, never has been, and I trust never 
will be the main objective of the 
Virginia Education Association as a 
professional organization. 

The main objective of this great 
organization is to support, promote, 
encourage, and provide for the estab- 
lishment and maintenance of the 
best education program possible for 
the youth of Virginia—an educational 
program designed to preserve our 
way of life, our heritage and our free- 
doms, as well as to provide the foun- 
dation for our youth and nation to 
assume the proper role in the years 
ahead. 

In the great and crucial struggle 
which is taking place today through- 
out the world between the forces of 
communism and tyranny on one side 
and that of democracy and freedom 
on the other, may the members of 
the Virginia Education Association 
collectively and individually address 
themselves with renewed vigor and 
enthusiasm to the task of providing 
an educational program to serve as 
the bulwark of freedom. 


Woodrow W. Robinson 
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Our New VEA President — 





A Dynamic Leader— 


To Meet the Exacting Demands of Exacting Times 


by LEWIS KOON 


Visiting Teacher, Shenandoah County Schools 


HEN Woodrow W. Robin- 

son, new President of the 
ae Education Association, on 
July 1, 1957, came to Shenandoah 
County as Division Superintendent 
of Schools, things immediately began 
to happen—and things have contin- 
ued to happen at a swift, almost 
breathtaking pace ever since. Be- 
fore a year had passed, a 2% mil- 
lion dollar building program was 
under way with a new elementary 
school, three new school cafeterias, 
and a new wing to the Woodstock 
Elementary School rapidly under con- 
struction. Meanwhile, plans were fast 
being formulated for three new con- 
solidated high schools. Ground for 
these was broken before fall, 1958 
—and in September, 1959, Stonewall 
Jackson, Central, and Strasburg High 
Schools opened their doors to more 
than 1500 ready, and curious, high 
school students. 

By no means, however, had Mr. 
Robinson been concerned simply to 
pour mortar and to lay bricks. The 
boys and girls who entered those 
doors that bright September morn- 
ing found not only new buildings 
but literally new ‘schools awaiting 
them. Painstakingly prepared for 
them was a new comprehensive cur- 
riculum carefully designed to meet 
the needs and aptitudes of each. 
Teacher morale had been lifted by 
an increase in the minimum salary 
for degree teachers and by a very 
favorable reduction in the _pupil- 
teacher ratio. Guidance programs had 
been skillfully projected in each 
school by way of implementing the 
provisions of the new course of 
study. In one year, Mr. Robinson 
and his co-workers enjoyed the pro- 
found satisfaction of seeing the drop- 


out rate in the county reduced by 
50 per cent. 

In such fashion, in three quick 
years, has Mr. Robinson firmly es- 
tablished himself in Shenandoah 
County, among teachers and patrons 
alike, as a far-sighted planner, an 
efhcient organizer, a fair-minded ad- 
ministrator—in short, a leeder deeply 
dedicated, and fully adequate, to the 
purpose that public education shall 
meet even the most exacting de- 
mands of these very exacting times. 
Under his superintendency, we who 
work with him have learned confi- 
dently to anticipate a long and un- 
relenting continuation of progress, 
not always perhaps so spectacular 
in degree, but always certainly of 
the same high quality of energy and 
effectiveness. 

Mr. Robinson, of course, came to 
Shenandoah County splendidly 
equipped by education, experience, 
and personality to write just such 
a record of outstanding achievement. 

His early education was acquired 
in the public schools of his native 
Washington County. King College, 
Bristol, was his next step, there to 
earn his Bachelor of Arts degree. 
To Duke University he turned for 
his Master’s degree in 1942. Addi 
tionally, at various times, he has en 
riched and enlarged his formal edu 
cation by enrolling in graduate 
courses at the University of Virginia. 

In his native Washington County 
also, he began his career as an edu 
ator, teaching and serving as a high 
school principal in that county for 
five years. Then followed a year of 
teaching in Tazewell County, four 
years as assistant principal at Marion 
High School, Smyth County, and 
two years as principal at Virginia 
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High School, Bristol. These swiftly 
successive steps brought him to Rad- 
ford in 1945, eventually to serve 
there for nine years as principal and 
as supervisor of student teaching for 
Radford College. At Radford Col- 
lege, too, he taught in summer ses- 
sions for seven years. His first divi- 
sion superintendency was in Floyd 
County, 1953-1956. 

To present Mr. Robinson, how- 
ever, aS a mere educational machine 
would be a grave injustice to an 
exceptionally well organized and 
complete person. 

Family Man 

Somewhere along the line, he 
found time to marry Marilyn Mc- 
Ghee, a native of Smyth County, 
a graduate of Radford College, and 
presently a first grade teacher at the 
Middletown Elementary School in 
Frederick County. They are the par- 
ents of two daughters—Jean, 17, and 
Barbara, 14—for whom, even in his 
busiest moments, Mr. Robinson al- 
ways finds time. In fact, in his fam- 
ily and their activities he realizes, 
not only the responsibilities of a hus- 
band and father, but also perhaps his 
most enthusiastic and relaxing hobby. 

Mr. Robinson, too, has always 
found time for a wide variety of 
church and civic activities. He has 
been a member of the Board of 
Elders in both the Tyler Memorial 
Presbyterian Church, Radford, and 
the Floyd Presbyterian Church. At 
present, he is a member of the Wood- 
stock Presbyterian Church and pres- 
ident of its principal men’s organiza- 
tion. He is a past president of the 
Radford Health Council, the Ki- 
wanis Club of Radford, and the 
Floyd Ruritan Club. In Woodstock 
he is a Rotarian. In addition, he has 
served as chairman of various com- 
munity fund drives, including the 
March of Dimes, the Virginia So- 
ciety for Crippled Children, the Red 
Cross, and numerous others. 

To the presidency of the Virginia 
Education Association, Mr. Robin- 
son brings a distinguished record of 
service, and a broad range of experi- 
ence, in the many activities of the 
Association and its subdivisions. 

For two years he was president 
of District I, VEA, and for four 
years he was president of District 
M. For six years he served as Treas- 
urer of the VEA. For thirteen years 
he has been a member of the VEA 
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FIRST FAMILY in Virginia Education. As Woodrow W. Robinson becomes president of the Vir- 
ginia Education Association this year, his family has practically “grown up” in VEA for he has 
served on the VEA Board of Directors for 13 years. His experience includes two years as presi- 
dent of District 1, four years as president of District M, six years as VEA treasurer, and this 
past year he was the first to serve with the title of “President-Elect.” Mrs. Robinson, the former 
Marilyn McGhee of Smyth County, teaches the first grade in Middletown Elementary School in 
Frederick County. Their daughters, Jean 17, and Barbara 14, are students at Central High 
School in Woodstock, where Jean is in the 11th grade and Barbara is in the 8th grade. The 
entire family has attended VEA conferences and conventions through the years. 


Board of Directors, and for nine picture. Always there is the man 
years, a member of the Executive himself—his keen, analytical mind, 
Committee. It was during his mem his saving sense of humor, his amaz 
bership on the Executive Committee ing stamina, his unique capacity for 
that the Committee recommended inspiring loyalty in his co-workers 
the purchase of the present VEA (Continued on page 47) 


headquarters building. He was a 
member of that VEA Committee 
which presented a study of the dis 
tribution of State funds to the VALC 
Committee in 1956. Further he for 
mulated and proposed to the VEA 
Board the present system of financ 
ing the Preventorium. 

Add to the above his Life Mem- 
bership in the National Education 
Association and his membership in 
the American Association of School 
Administrators, and you begin to 
round out the picture of the edu- 
cator chosen by the Virginia Edu- 
cation Association to guide its first 
steps into what has been so often 
described as the “critical sixties.” 
Not entirely do you round out the 





Mr. Robinson visits one of Shenandoah’s 
schools. 
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The New Year Brings 
IMPERATIVES OF CHANGE 


1960 marked the beginning of a decade that will be noted by historians, 
probably, as the decade of change. Evidence of that fact is all around us. Space 
helmets and rockets may have replaced the coonskin cap and musket, but the 
pioneering spirit lives on. Even political parties placed their greatest emphasis in 
the recent campaigns on how to respond to the revolutionary changes at home and 
abroad. The preamble of one platform, paralleled in the other, summed up the 
problem thusly: “The lives of men and nations are undergoing such transformations 
as history has rarely recorded. The birth of new nations, the impact of new ma- 
chines, the threat of new weapons, the stirring of new ideas, the ascent into a new 
dimension of the universe—everywhere the accent falls on the new.” 

Everyone knows that the whole world is caught up in this complex and fearful 
process of change, but everyone does not know that almost every change in any 
aspect of life anywhere ultimately touches education. 


To ask ourselves what kind of education this restless age requires is to 
propound a big question. But we cannot ignore it as we search for better ways to 
teach our children, to impart the kind of knowledge and develop the intelligence 
that leads to wisdom. Our problem is further complicated by the necessity of hold- 
ing on to those practices and goals that have characterized good teaching through 
the ages. 


Education must utilize the very best in modern “know-how” in organiz- 
ing the curriculum, defining the functions of staff members and perhaps looking 
carefully into the merits and possibilities of what is now being called “team teach- 
ing,” sharing our resources more effectively within the school, utilizing better tools 
of teaching, which involves, of course, the most modern machines and electronic 
equipment, looking carefully at the possibility and advisability of adding to the 
length of the school day and, perhaps, the length of the school year. All of these 
items constitute challenges to our very best thinking, for they represent ideas that 
are stirring and exciting. Already educators in certain areas are beginning to utilize 
some of these devices in an effort to make education more effective. 


Along with the tremendous importance of certain branches of learning that 
includes the sciences, we shall have to do better than we have done in training 
our children to develop values, concepts, understandings, appreciation for demo- 
cratic citizenship and all that this implies. This involves the efforts of all of our 
teachers, but especially those teachers who work in the fields of language arts and 
social studies. 


Perhaps Elmo Roper was right when he said, “The science that may keep 
man from wanting to use the knowledge he has about how to destroy the human 
race is social science. We will be saved, if we are that lucky, by men who are 
able to use all that is in them—their minds, their senses and their hearts—as fully 
developed human beings.” 

Then, we shall search with more zeal than ever, | hope, for better ways of teach- 
ing these young people who come to us. We shall be receptive to the challenge 
of new ideas, new tools, new ways of utilizing our staff and new understandings 
of the dimensions of our tasks. 


But in doing these things, we shall resist the notion that all change is neces- 
sarily good. We shall remember firmly that some of the characteristics of the 
Master Teacher are as old as man himself, and we shall remind ourselves again 
and again that the best teacher is one who loves children in spite of their short- 
comings, who believes that patience and a good sense of humor help us over many 
hurdles and that children need our example, our faith and our encouragement 
very much. 

W. R. Savage, Jr. 
Superintendent, Suffolk City Schools 
Suffolk, Virginia 








Assistant State 
Superintendent 


Harry R. Elmore, superintendent of 
Pittsylvania County schools for the past 
17 years, became Assistant State Super- 
intendent of Schools on December |. 
He succeeds Dr. R. Claude Graham 
who resigned to become director of 
instruction for Albemarle County. 


Mr. Elmore came to Pittsylvania 
County in 1934 as principal of Gretna 
High School, moving to the principal- 
ship of Schoolfield Schools in 1937. He 
advanced to the superintendent of 
Pittsylvania County schools in 1943. 

A native Virginian, he was born in 
Tazewell and received his elementary 
education in Roanoke and Cincinnati, 
Ohio. He attended high school in Cin- 
cinnati, Phoenix, Arizona, and Carlisle, 
Kentucky. Mr. Elmore did undergradu- 
ate work at the University of Kentucky, 
receiving his BA degree in 1927 from 
the University of Cincinnati. He also 
studied at the University of Southern 
California and earned his MA degree 
in 1934 from the University of Vir- 
ginia. His first teaching experience 
was at Tazewell High School, where 
he taught history, government, and 
English, and served as a_ part-time 
athletic coach. 

Active in community affairs, he is a 
former president of the Chatham Rotary 
Club and chairman of the Board of the 
Methodist Church where he was a 
Sunday School teacher. 


VEA Convention Dates 


November 1, 2, 3 are “red letter 
days for 1961 when the 77th annua 
convention of the Virginia Educatior 
Association meets in Richmond. Plan 
for this event are in the making, witl 
the schedule for a busy week startin; 
with a VEA Board of Directors meetin; 
on October 30. 
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Education 
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by DR. DAVIS Y. PASCHALL 
President, The College of William and Mary in Virginia 


American Destiny 


MERICA’S most vital need is a 
A high level of informer intelli- 
gence as a basis for electoral judg- 
ment and action. Our government is 
representative in form, and its safest 
guarantee of sincere and responsible 
leadership lies in an informed rank 
and file as will enable them to: 


(a) choose leaders wisely, and 
(b) scrutinize their programs in- 
intelligently. 


Such a need is not new, but is 
inherent in the nature of our govern- 
ment, and was recognized by Jeffer- 
son when he said, “I know of no 
safe depository of the ultimate powers 
of society but the people themselves; 
and if we think them not enlightened 
enough to exercise their control with 
a wholesome discretion, the remedy 
is not to take it away from them, but 
to inform their discretion by educa- 
tion.” 

This establishes a major responsi- 
bility for our educational system at 
all levels, and particularly in those 
studies that involve an understanding 
of the basic principles underlying our 
form of government and our econom- 
ic way of life. 

Such a responsibility recognizes 
that American destiny is already be- 
ing moulded in the classroom. The 
hope or the disillusionment; the glory 
or the despair; the statesman or the 
demagogue; the patriot or the traitor; 
the sunshine of a republican form of 
government or the blackness of au- 
thoritarianism—are all there in po- 
tential. 

Which of these alternatives prevail 
will depend on how welt the student 
of today—the citizen of tomorrow— 
answers the question: What has 
made America great, and what are 
the forces that would destroy this 
greatness? Its full and intelligent an- 
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swer in the minds and hearts of our 
young people will, above all else, de- 
termine the future quality of West 
ern civilization and the destiny of 
the American dream. In the objective 
pursuit of this answer lies our great 
est hope for the allegiance of the fu- 
ture citizen to those principles that 
safeguard this country, and must be 
protected at all costs if freedom is to 
endure. 


State Board Project 


It was in this sense of conviction 
that I was privileged to discuss with 
the State Board of Education about 
a year ago the possibility of strength- 
ening the required high school course 
in United States and Virginia Gov 
ernment by introducing a special unit 
on the fundamental principles under- 
lying our form of government and 
our economic way of life. Whereas 
these were being taught in a variety 
of courses, it was felt that they need 
ed, at least in summary, to be brought 
to a central focus in the senior year 
for all prospective graduates who 
would soon thereafter undertake the 
major responsibilities of citizenship. 

The State Board of Education au 
thorized the establishment of a spe- 
cial committee to advise and project 
plans for this undertaking. Its mem- 
bership consisted of representatives of 
business, industry, law, and educa- 
tion. This group weighed the deli 
cacy of the problem and the issues 
involved, and initiated certain devel- 
opments which culminated in warm 
support by the General Assembly of 
Virginia. 

Two one-week institutes for teach 
ers of United States and Virginia 
Government were held this past sum- 
mer—one at Virginia State College, 
and the other at The College of Wil- 


liam and Mary. 


A broad outline of the entire course 
in Government was developed and 
has been distributed to school off- 
cials in the State. Its broad headings 
include: 


Origin and Development of Our Gov 
ernment 

Structure of Our Government 

Basic Principles and Beliefs Underly 
ing the Interrelationship of Our Gov- 
ernmental Structure and Our Eco- 
nomic Way of Life 

Implementation of these Basic Princi 
ples and Beliefs 

World Affairs and Our Government 


Under the unit on Basic Princi- 
ples, certain major keys to our great- 
ness are stressed: 





Dr. Davis Y. Paschall, new president of the 
College of William and Mary, is shown 
speaking to the Virginia Association of School 
Administrators. Extracts from his message are 
given in this article. 
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Private Property Rights 

Freedom of Choice and Accompanying 
Responsibilities 

Competition and Incentive 

Consumer Sovereignty 

Government—Servant of the People 


It is contemplated that these prin- 
ciples will be explored, and then 
their contrast in operation will be 
demonstrated under the unit on com- 
parative governments, involving So- 
cialism, Fascism, and Communism. 


Future of This Project 

This great challenge in instruction 
cannot be achieved overnight, nor 
can its realization be unduly delayed. 
Its success depends basically on the 
preparation of teachers whereby these 
vital principals may be handled ob- 
jectively on a non-partisan basis, and 
as a search for truth, devoid of prop- 
aganda. 

It was realized that the one-week 
institute for teachers this past summer 
was too brief a time to achieve much 
more than the outline and general 
understandings. 

Next summer, it would be our hope, 
that a three-week institute might 
be held for the purpose of imple- 
menting these important sections of 
the outline with valid content and, 
in so doing, prepare teachers to in- 
struct with the confidence that ema- 
nates from the knowledge of one’s 
subject. In cooperation with the 
State Department of Education, we 
at the College of William and Mary 
are now contemplating such a plan. 

In all modesty, but with a high 
sense of pride, I submit that the Col- 
lege of William and Mary is par- 
ticularly fitted and obligated to ren- 
der a memorable service in this fu- 
ture development that is so essential 
to our Commonwealth and _ nation. 


Significance of the Project 
At the risk of belaboring the ob- 


vious, | must emphasize certain fea- 
tures of this project that proclaim its 
significance in these crucial times of 
conflicting ideologies that seek to cap- 
ture the minds of men. 

The world echoes with the cry of 
dying civilizations in which men 
failed to meet the challenge of their 
day. In writing of the Greeks and 
Romans, one of our classical scholars 
summed up the story in these words: 

“In the end, more than they wanted 


freedom, they wanted security, they 
wanted a comfortable life and they lost 
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rings. 


—in the year 6009 AD. 





New Year Date “‘Phenomenon”’ 


ONCE IN 4,000 YEARS 


This year’s graduates are involved in a “phenomenon” that 
some may not even realize, although it is right on their class 


It is the date of their graduating year, 1961. When turned 
upside down, the figure still reads 1961. No doubt this has 
been noticed by some members of the class, but chances are 
they are unaware of how unique the date really is. 

“Upside down” dates have only happened 16 times since 
the birth of Christ, and won’t happen again for 4,048 years 








it all—security and comfort and free- 
dom . . . When the Athenians finally 
wanted not to give to society but for 
society to give to them, when the free- 
dom they wished for was freedom from 
responsibility, then Athens ceased to be 
ees os 


As the late President Lowell of 
Harvard said, “A civilization is sel- 
dom murdered; it commits suicide.” 
Rome fell, not suddenly, but through 
slow attrition of the inner strength 
and vigor and self-reliance of its peo- 
ple. Those who do not listen to his- 
tory are, indeed, condemned to repeat 
it. Someone has said that such history 
has witnessed the rise and fall of na- 
tions in the following steps: 


The people go from bondage to spirit- 
ual faith 


From spiritual faith to great courage 
From courage to liberty 

From liberty to abundance 

From abundance to selfishness 
From selfishness to complacency 
From complacency to apathy 

From apathy to dependency 

From dependency to bondage 


What then are the basic pertinent 
guidelines and salient truths for 
youth to grasp? 

Realizing that the freedom of 
America is entwined with its eco- 
nomic solvency, help them under- 
stand the vital economic contrasts 
between freedom and slavery, indi- 
vidual initiative and centralized, bu- 
reaucratic planning, democracy and 
dictatorship. 

Let them explore the value of our 
great American institutions and what 
they cost in “blood, sweat, and tears.” 

Help them to know and have faith 
in the basic ideals upon which this 
democratic republic is built. 


Teach them the fallacy in thinking 
that socialism is humanitarianism un- 
der the guise of benevolent paternal- 
ism of government. 


Reverse the trend of thinking that 
the U. S. dollar is indestructible; that 
a country can spend itself into pros- 
perity, and that the old virtues of 
thrift are outmoded. 

Help them to see that true Ameri- 
canism is not materialism. Rather 
that it is the great initiative and in- 
centive of a people to provide a bet- 
ter way of life for posterity which 
has brought us to world prominence, 
and that the wellsprings of our vi- 
tality are deeper than the economic 
or political system—they lie in the 
ethical and spiritual foundations 
which enable us today to fight the 
professedly atheistic enemy in_ its 
acknowledged worship of Baal. 

Show them unhesitatingly what 
Communism is now doing in the 
Western Hemisphere, in Asia and 
Africa in encouraging false hopes by 
propaganda, and then promoting the 
violence that is inevitably born of 
disillusion. 


Help them intelligently to take 
sides for freedom; to know that ideals 
cannot be compromised without dev- 
astating consequence; and that neu- 
trality is most often in today’s world 
a cowardly camouflage for compro- 
mising appeasement. 

Revitalize as a sharp wind along 
their spines the tingle of patriotism 
in a just pride and love of country, 
and a deep respect for the noble sacri- 
fice of those who paid the supreme 
cost that we might live in freedom. 

All of these teachings and many 
others are inherent in this develop- 
ment. 
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AVE you ever stood before an 

audience, feeling completely 
frustrated, after having received a 
poor introduction? One of the weak- 
est speeches of introduction that I 
have ever witnessed was delivered 
by a good friend of mine, who was 
doing his best to introduce our guest 
speaker properly. He said to the au- 
dience, “The man that you are about 
to hear is one of our most effective 
speakers. I know that he is good, for 
I have heard him speak many times.” 
At that point, our guest speaker 
likely wanted to hide behind some- 
thing, for my friend, who was really 
trying to be helpful, had charged 
him with a responsibility that he 
could not possibly fulfill. 

That introduction was probably 
no less effective than the one deliv- 
ered by the program chairman who 
spent fifteen minutes trying to in- 
troduce me. His mind wandered 
from one topic to another. He made 
a few kind remarks about me, and 
then spoke briefly about getting new 
members for his club. He finally re- 
membered that he was to introduce 
the speaker, so he looked in my di- 
rection and said apologetically, “May 
I present Dr. Pitt.” It was then ten 
minutes to one and the meeting was 
to adjourn at one p.m. My speech 
was really short on that occasion. 

These introductions were weak 
and ineffective; however, it is not 
difficult for us to introduce a speaker 
in a manner that really “sets the 
stage for him” and in a manner 
that prepares the audience for the 
speech which is to follow. In other 
words, when introducing a speaker, 
we should establish contact between 
the speaker and his listeners. We 
should then motivate the listeners to 
want to hear what the speaker has 
to say. 

This is easy to do if we apply 
a little simple psychology. First, be- 
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I GIVE YOU 
Mk. BROWN 


by DR. CARL ALLEN PITT 


University of Illinois, Chicago 


fore introducing a speaker, we must 
become aware of the psychological 
relationship that exists between the 
speaker and his listeners, for a speak- 
er never appears before an audience 
just to hear himself talk. He speaks 
to communicate ideas to a group of 
listeners. He has a purpose in mind. 

We must evaluate this psycholog- 
ical relationship from the viewpoint 
of the main speaker that we are 
about to introduce and also from the 
standpoint of the listeners that the 
speaker is about to address. Let us 
first consider the main speaker. As- 
sume that our guest speaker is Mr. 
Brown, who will speak on juvenile 
delinquency. He is sitting on the 
platform waiting to be introduced. 
He has his speech well prepared, 
we hope. He has thoroughly ana- 
lyzed his audience and the occasion 
far in advance of the immediate 
speech. He knows the approximate 
age level, the occupational interests, 
the community interests, and the oth- 
er special interests of the members 
of his audience. He knows what at- 
titudes the members of his audience 
have toward him and toward his sub- 
ject. He has a well-organized speech 
which, he believes, is well adapted 
to the interests of his immediate au- 
dience. His speech is carefully pre- 
pared, so he should be able to accom- 


plish his purpose. This purpose may 





be to entertain, to explain, to per- 
suade or to move the listeners to 
action. In other words, the speaker 
is well prepared to present his talk. 

Let us assume that our audience 
consists of fifty teachers and parents, 
who have gathered for a dinner meet- 
ing. It has been announced that our 
guest speaker is Mr. Brown, who 
will speak on juvenile delinquency. 
Many of our listeners have no spe- 
cial interest in the topic. Others feel 
that all delinquents should be sent 
to a reformatory. Some of the lis- 
teners are deeply interested in the 
topic. Others probably don’t even 
know who is to speak today. Most 
of the group know little about Mr. 
Brown, for he is new in our com- 
munity. 


To simplify matters, let us assume 
that our program chairman is Mr. 
Hardesty, and that Mr. Hardesty is 
about to introduce Mr. Brown, the 
guest speaker. When Mr. Hardesty 
arises to introduce Mr. Brown, he 
notices that many of the teachers 
are engaged in conversation. Others 
are yet eating their dinner, and a 
few are reading papers. At any rate, 
the attention of the audience is scat- 
tered in many different directions. 
Few people are thinking about Mr. 
Brown and his topic, juvenile de- 
linquency. Many of them are think- 
ing about their own school and per- 


Dr. Pitt is Associate Professor of Speech 
at the Chicago Division of the University of 
Illinois. He formerly taught at the Univer- 
sity of Washington, Seattle, Washington and 
at Purdue University in West Lafayette, 
Indiana. 

Dr. Pitt has had considerable practical 
experience as an after-dinner speaker. 

At the present time, he is Vice Chairman 
of the Business and Professional Speaking 
Interest Group of the Speech Association of 
America. 
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sonal problems. Only a very few of 
the members know much about Mr. 
Brown. It is generally known that 
he is a social worker. The psycho- 
logical attitude of the audience is 
not unusual—there is “mild interest” 


in the speaker and his topic. 


Get Audience Attention 


Mr. Brown, our speaker, is anxious 
to begin his talk. He is a little 
nervous, too. The attention of the 
audience is very scattered, and there 
is much noise in the room. Let us 
see what Mr. Hardesty does as he 
arises to give his speech of intro- 
duction. How does he motivate the 
audience to hear this speaker? 


Mr. Hardesty immediately recog- 
nizes that his first job is to get the 
complete attention of his audience— 
to polarize the attention of the audi- 
ence on himself. He knows that a 
speaker cannot accomplish his pur- 
pose unless he has the attention “of 
his listeners. Mr. Hardesty is familiar 
with the materials used for gaining 
the attention of an audience, includ- 
ing the rhetorical question, humor, 
an unusual statement, activity or 
movement, audio-visual aids, or ma- 
terials that are vital to the immediate 
audience. Mr. Hardesty walks to the 
speaker's stand and decides, because 
of the noise in the room, to g-in at- 
tention by asking a rhetorical ques- 
tion. He says, in a rather loud voice, 
“Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentle- 
men. How can we best control juve- 
nile delinquency in our community?” 
The noise’ subsides and everyone 
seems to look at Mr. Hardesty, who 
knows that his next job is to motivate 
the listeners to want to hear the main 
speaker, Mr. Brown. Because Mr. 
Hardesty knows that many of his lis- 
teners have teenage sons and daugh- 
ters, he reminds his audience that 
juvenile delinquency is a threat to 
the welfare of all boys and girls in 
the community. In other words, this 
problem is important to us. 


As soon as Mr. Hardesty feels that 
the audience is motivated to want to 
know more about the causes of juve- 
nile delinquency in our community, 
he announces that we have as our 
speaker today an expert on the topic. 
He then briefly relates the reasons 
why Mr. Brown is an expert. He is 
aware that he may proceed chrono- 
logically or that he may concentrate 
on specific things that Mr. Brown has 
accomplished. At any rate, Mr. Har- 
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desty is brief and right to the point, 
for he doesn’t want to lose the atten- 
tion of his audience. He knows that 
his next job is to “break the ice” for 
Mr. Brown. He must draw a com- 
mon bond around Mr. Brown and his 
listeners. Mr. Hardesty establishes a 
common bond between Mr. Brown 
and his audience as he announces 
that Mr. Brown is helping us to edu- 
cate our sons and daughters. He em- 
phasizes the fact that Mr. Brown is 
a social worker “in our community.” 

At this point the listeners should 
feel a desire to hear Mr. Brown 
speak, and they should feel friendly 
toward him. Mr. Hardesty has little 
left to do except to present the speak- 
er. 

The foregoing illustration informs 
us how to prepare an audience for 
a speech; however, the type of intro- 
duction to be used depends much 
upon the particular occasion. 

When the writer introduced Dr. 
Watson Boyes, Head of the Oriental 
Institute at the University of Chi- 
cago, to a club at the University of 
Illinois, he announced that the speech 
would reveal the importance of the 
recently discovered Dead Sea Scrolls. 
Gaining attention was no problem, 
for Dr. Boyes was a_ well-known 
speaker; however, an attempt was 


made to help the listeners feel a need 
for wanting to know more about the 
scrolls. 

When introducing a nervous per- 
son, we must be completely relaxed; 
and we must relax the audience with 
our friendly attitude or with humor, 

Proper attention to his past achieve- 
ments may motivate a spirit of con- 
fidence within the speaker. 

Of course, we must be most careful 
to pronounce the speaker's name cor- 
rectly and to give his correct title, 
The length of the introduction is de- 
termined by the reputation of the 
speaker and by the time available, 
We should tend toward brevity and 
well-chosen words. We should avoid 
time expressions such as, “I give you,” 
and “It is a pleasure to present.” 

In conclusion, the better speeches 
of introduction are presented by those 
persons who employ a little simple 
audience psychology. If we wish to 
give more effective introductions, we 
should carefully analyze the audi 
ence, the speaker, and the occasion. 
We must gain the attention of the 
audience so that we can focus that 
attention upon the speaker, and we 
must motivate the listeners to want 
to hear our speaker. Doing so will set 
the stage for him and will help him 
to succeed. 





a 


“SAFETY IN SUSSEX,” an exhibit by the Sussex 4-H, won first place at the 
State Fair in Richmond. This exhibit was built around the county safety project 
taken by fifth graders in the schools last year. Sally Daniel of Waverly painted the 
backdrops, telling the name of the exhibit and various phases of the study in safety. 
A turntable showed the enrollment in the project, teaching methods used, and re- 
sults of the project. Other senior club members assisting with the exhibit include: 





Nancye Hughes, Mary Frances West, and Floyd Holdsworth of Waverly. 
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Spong Commission, at its hearing in the State Capitol on November 18, listens to presentation 
by Dr. Robert F. Williams, VEA executive secretary, shown at microphone, far left. 


Spong Commission Hearing 


The State Commission on Public Ed- 
ucation, headed by Senator William B. 
Spong of Portsmouth, held ten public 
hearings throughout the State during 
November. At the Richmond hearing in 
the Capitol’s House of Delegates, Dr. 
Robert F. Williams, VEA executive sec- 
retary, told Virginia’s Spong Commis- 
sion of the immediate and imperative 
need to upgrade many phases of the 
State’s elementary school program. 

Dr. Williams warned of a “diversity 
of education in the State.” He cited the 
fact that far too many teachers, particu- 
larly on the elementary level, are not 
academically qualified. He suggested 
among other things that the Commis- 
sion consider a program under which 
school districts with non-accredited 
teachers not receive as large a share of 
State funds as districts where teachers 
meet acceptable accreditation standards. 

Dr. Williams cited a number of rec- 
ommendations made as a result of a 
questionnaire from elementary princi- 
pals, among them: 

. Raising the age of first graders from 

six to seven 

. Testing all prospective first graders 

and admitting only those with a 
corresponding level of maturity 

.. Adopting ungraded primary depart- 

ments 

.. More ability grouping 

.. More science equipment 

Other more general recommendations 
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called for continuing the study of merit 
pay, increased library facilities, restora- 
tion of a course in the history of educa 
tion as a requirement for teachers, and 
strengthening of geography instruction. 

Dr. Williams also reported that 65,- 
000 children in the State are now re- 
ceiving some form of educational TV 
instruction. 

Educators from other areas have made 
presentations before the Spong Com- 
mission at its various hearings. 


Heads NEA Services Program 


Dr. Lawrence G. Derthick, retir- 
ing U.S. Commissioner of Education, 
has been appointed assistant executive 
secretary of the National Education 
Association and assumes his new duties 
in January. His special responsibility 
on the NEA staff will be Educational 
Services. 

Selection of Dr. Derthick for the 
ofhce, points out Dr. William G. Carr, 
NEA executive secretary, indicates the 
high priority NEA puts on its program 
to improve the quality of instruction in 
the nation’s schools. Dr. Derthick will 
be in charge of NEA activities in this 
area. 

Among the services under his super- 
vision will be those related to adult 


education, audio-visual instruction, rural 
education, international relations, safety 
education, and higher education. In 
addition, he will serve as liaison with 
more than 25 NEA departments whose 
functions are, in large measure, the im- 
provement of instruction. 

Dr. Derthick was named Commis- 
sioner of Education four years ago. 
Born in a school dormitory at Hazel 
Green Academy in Kentucky, his entire 
life has been devoted to education. His 
father, Henry J. Derthick, is president 
emeritus of Milligan College, Johnson 
City, Tenn., where his late mother was 
dean of women. Two of his own 
children are teachers and the third, an 
architect, teaches university evening 
classes in his own field. 

Dr. Derthick’s career in education 
covers a wide range of experience. He 
served as a teacher and principal in 
elementary and high schools during 
1927-35. He was a State high school 
visitor and professor of education at 
East Tennessee State College from 
1935-39. He advanced to assistant 
superintendent of schools in Nashville, 
Tennessee in 1939, moving to the 
superintendency of schools in Chatta- 
nooga, Tennessee in 1942, where he 
served until 1956, with a leave in 1948- 
49 to serve as chief, Education Branch, 
Office of Military Government for 
Bavaria. 

Dr. Derthick received his BA degree 
from Milligan College in 1927 and his 
MA degree from the University of 
Tennessee in 1930. He has done 
graduate work at George Peabody Col- 





Dr. Lawrence G. Derthick 


lege for Teachers and at Teachers Col 
lege, Columbia University. He holds 
honorary doctor’s degrees from a dozen 
colleges and universities. 

He was elected president of the 
American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators in 1953 and was chairman 
that year of its yearbook commission 
which published a volume on improve- 
ment of the school curriculum. 
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Are you a Preventorium Member? 


PREVENTORIUM SERVICES 


Be prepared for any hospital need or emergency at the Preventorium, University 
of Virginia Hospital, Charlottesville, by establishing your membership at $4.00 or 
annual renewals at $2.00. Now is the time to give your check for Preventorium 
memberships to your principal. 

Here in brief is what Preventorium membership provides: 


1. Excellent medical care at moderate cost 


2. Examinations and treatment by regular staff members of the University 
of Virginia Hospital, assigned by the Medical Director 


3. Consultation and examination, including a complete medical history, 
physical examination, and routine laboratory studies such as urinalysis, blood 
count and microfilm chest x-ray, for a service charge of $15. 


4. Complete hospitalization—covering cost of a private room and all neces- 
sary hospital expenses, including operating room, x-ray fees, laboratory fees, and 
other medical and surgical fees—at an estimated per diem cost of $18.00 for the 
exact number of days hospitalized. 


5. Follow-up examinations are conducted at a reduced charge of $5.00, if 
performed within two months after the initial study. 


6. Emergency cases accepted, upon determination of the Medical Director, 
with credentials adjusted later. 


7. Cases not accepted or treated at the Preventorium—Tuberculosis, insanity 
or mental disorders, contagious diseases, maternity, fitting of glasses, and dental 
work. Some special ear, eye and nose treatments may not be covered for Pre- 
ventorium patients at the present time inasmuch as this department is located in 
downtown Charlottesville and not at the University Hospital. It is anticipated 
that this department will be moved to the University Hospital at an early date, 
and in this event, the special treatment of ear, eye and nose will be covered for 
Preventorium patients. However, medical and surgical house staff services are 
available to Preventorium patients for ear, eye and nose treatment at all times at 
the University Hospital. 


ELIGIBILITY to the Preventorium is confined to active members of the Virginia 


Education Association, who are: 


1. Full time teachers, supervisors, administrators, secretaries, clerks employed 
in public or private schools and colleges. 

2. Teachers retired under the Virginia Supplemental Retirement System, or 
retirement systems of private schools or colleges. (Retired teachers are not required 
to pay the annual renewal fee of $2.00). 


One of Many 


Typical of the thousands of educators who have received treatment at the 

Preventorium since its opening on March 4, 1929, is the following recent letter: 
December 12, 1960 

Dr. Preston Lowrance, Medical Director 

Preventorium for Teachers 

University of Virginia Hospital 

Charlottesville, Virginia 

Dear Dr. Lowrance: 

May I take this way of thanking you for all you did for me during my recent 
stay at the Preventorium for Teachers. You, Dr. Librot, and your entire staff 
did everything possible to make me comfortable. I appreciate your thoroughness 
and the personal interest you took in my case. 

I know little about hospitals and their operation, but surely the Preventorium 
is an example of the finest. The Virginia Education Association should be proud 
of what you and your staff are doing for the teachers of Virginia. You, personally, 
should be commended highly. 

Sincerely, 

George E. Wallace 

Assistant State Supervisor 
Trade and Industrial Education 
State Department of Education 
Richmond, Virginia 
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Professorship at Peabody 





Dr. M. E. Alford, who for fourteen 
years held various leadership roles in 
the Norfolk County Schools, resigned 
his position as Assistant Superintendent 
in charge of Instruction in this county 
to become a Professor of Education at 
George Peabody College in Nashville, 
Tennessee. 

Dr. Alford is a native of Florida. 
Upon graduation from the public schools 
in his hometown of Perry, Florida, he 
attended Middle Tennessee State Col- 
lege, where he earned a BS degree. 
After a term with the United States 
Navy, during which time he served as 
a communications and navigator exe- 
cutive officer, Dr. Alford continued his 
education at George Peabody College, 
where in 1947 he was awarded an MA 
degree. 

In 1946, Dr. Alford became a mathe- 
matics teacher at the Alexander Park 
High School in Norfolk County. The 
next year he was made principal of 
Hickory Elementary School. In 1949, 
he became principal of Great Bridge 
High School; in 1951, he advanced to 
Director of Instruction for the Norfolk 
County Schools; and in 1957, he was 
named Assistant Superintendent in 
Charge of Instruction. He was awarded 
the Doctor of Education degree at the 
University of Virginia in 1958. 

During his fourteen years in Norfolk 
County, Dr. Alford initiated and im- 
plemented a number of instructional 
and curriculum programs which not 
only provided better instruction for the 
youth of Norfolk County, but which 
were also recognized throughout the 
State as outstanding educational achieve- 
ments. 

Dr. Alford has been active in the 
professional organizations of his locality 
and in the State. A member of a num- 
ber of educational associations, he also 
holds membership in Kappa Delta Pi 
and Phi Delta Kappa. 
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. More men entering teaching profession. Here are a group of male 
students from Randolph-Macon College with their sponsor at 
left. 


. At the polls. FTA sponsor Gertrude Lewis of Culpeper High 
School votes with student delegates for SVEA officers. 


. James Mullendore of Albemarle County High School chats with 
Sadie Perry, VEA staff member. 


. Her vote goes into the ballot box for SVEA officers. 


. VEA President Martha Anthony discusses profession with a 
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future teacher, Patricia L. Jackson of Radford College. 


. Executive Committee meets for luncheon preceding convention. 


Shown are, from left, Mary Lindsey Hoffler, vice-president; Vir- 
ginia E. Lewis, State consultant for SEA; Susan Ann Lorenzen, 
president; Katherine Hoyle, State consultant for FTA; and Martha 
Anthony, VEA president. 


. Fellowshipping together preceding the talent show are, from left, 


Mrs.Mary Anne Rust, co-sponsor, FTA, Loudoun County High 
School; Mrs. Aubrey Hall, patron; Mrs. Wade H. Palmer, FTA 
sponsor; and Mrs. Robert James, patron, Loudoun County. 
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STUDENT VEA 
CONVENTION 


. Mrs. Grace Johnson of Norfolk discusses ‘Some New Tools for 
Teaching"’ with SEA members. 


. Woodrow W. Robinson, VEA President-Elect, introduces the ban- 
qvet speaker, Dr. Corma Mowrey of the NEA. 


..VEA President Martha Anthony conducts installation, with re- 
tiring SVEA president Susan Lorenzen at left and the incoming 
president, Gayle Crabill of the College of William and Mary, at 
right. 


. Patsie Spencer chats with former “‘teacher’’; she was a Library 
Club assistant at Martinsville High School where VEA President 
Martha Anthony is librarian. Patsie is vice-president of the SEA 
chapter at the College of William and Mary, and served as 
corresponding secretary-treasurer of SVEA during 1959-60. 


. Virginia E. Lewis, State Consultant for SEA, points out some facts 
on “Schools of Tomorrow—Today.”’ 


. Dr. Corma Mowrey, NEA staff, addresses the banquet, with 
SVEA President Susan Lorenzen, Virginia E. Lewis, and VEA 
President Martha Anthony shown listening. 


. Suzanne Martell of Radford College and her campaign manager 
give ‘“‘sales talk”” to SVEA President Susan Lorenzen. She won 
the election for corresponding secretary. 


- VEA President Martha Anthony congratulates the new SVEA 
President, Gayle Crabill of the College of William and Mary. 
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Students campaign for SVEA 
candidates in hotel lobby 


WE CAME! WE SAW! WE WON! 
These words express the feelings of the 
Hopewell High School Club of Future 
Teachers of America when they attended 
the Student VEA Convention in Rich- 
mond at the Hotel John Marshall. Eight 
members of the Hopewell High School 
Chapter of FTA attended the two-day 
meet in November, accompanied by one 
of their faculty sponsors, Mrs. Helen 
Agrella. One of their group, Eunice Gates, 
attained the highest honor from their first 
convention that can be had by a high 
school student; she was elected vice-presi- 
dent of the Student Virginia Education 
Association (the presidency is held by a 
college student). Eunice Gates is a mem- 
ber of the junior class at Hopewell High 
School. Her election to the vice-presidency 
automatically makes her sponsors, Mrs. 
Helen Agrella and Alton L. Crist, state 
sponsors, who will assist her in the work 
this year. Nominated by the Hopewell 





High School FTA, the candidate’s accept. | WAYNESBORO WONDERS. Students from Waynesboro High School, Anna 

ance speech was on “The Different Fasci- Conner, Mary Key, and Susan Wright, together with their sponsor, Roger Padgett, 

nating Avenues of Teaching.” await voting results, as their candidate for Recording Secretary, George Mitchell, 
Alton L. Crist, Reporter | shown at far right sits on the “anxious seat.” He won! 





Student VEA President 
Susan Lorenzen is shown 
conferring with her SEA 
Sponsor, Helen Duff, of 
Radford College, in up- 
per left picture. Future 
teachers examine NEA 
materials, upper right, 
and other exhibits, low- 
er left. At lower right, 
Mary Lindsey Hoffler, 
SVEA Vice-President, of 
Cradock High School, 
Norfolk County, intro- 
duces Dr. Robert F. Wil- 
liams, VEA Executive Sec- 
retary, who addressed 
the Student VEA Conven- 
tion on “WCOTP and 
Danish Education.” 





















Qualities for Creative Teachers 


Miss Mowrey Addresses Future Virginia Teachers 


Dr. Corma A. Mowrey, Associate 
Director for Lay Relations, National 
Education Association, in addressing 
the banquet session of the Student 
Virginia Education Association Con- 
vention at the Hotel John Marshall, 
\ichmond, Virginia, Friday, Novem- 
ber 18, urged the young people who 
are considering teaching as a career 
to develop the great qualities which 
make creative teachers. Miss Mowrey 
emphasized devotion, knowledge, im- 
agination, quick intelligence, patience, 
concern for others, awareness of beau- 
ty, grasp of principles, and attractive 
personality as needed qualities. 

Teachers for today’s children must 
be evaluated on emotional maturity, 
moral and physical fitness, general in- 
telligence, ability to work with chil- 
dren, competence in speech and basic 
skills, and professional interest moti- 
vation. 

You young people who would be- 
come teachers must think in terms of 
becoming a young person who pos- 
sesses scholarship and integrity, who 
has firm goals without rigid patterns, 
a person who is patient, permissive 
but persevering: a person who has 
appreciation of and respect and con- 
cern for people: a person who is crit- 
ically sensitive to change. 

This kind of teacher must meet 
standards of selection, standards of 
preparation and standards of teaching 
practices. This kind of teacher must 
be willing to continue to study and 
learn throughout his teaching career. 

Miss Mowrey emphasized the pub- 
lic’s responsibility for providing 
enough classrooms, modern up-to-date 
tools, adequate equipment and facili- 
ties, and favorable working conditions 
for teachexs: It will take more money, 
and money must and can be found. 
If the kind of young people we have 
described are selected, trained, and 
equipped to teach, if the kind of 
buildings, working conditions, and 
salaries they deserve are to be pro- 
vided then parents, citizens, legisla- 
tors and Congressmen must realize 
that it will take more than the $369 
per pupil expenditure currently in- 
vested for education. Assuming that 
the ideal annual beginning salary for 
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this well-trained teacher should be 
$6,000, the per pupil expenditure 
would be $720 per pupil, almost dou- 
ble what was expended last year. 
Virginia’s per pupil expenditure was 
$260 per pupil, $109 less per pupil 
than the national average, 41st among 
the states. The annual average salary 
of teachers last year was $5, 025, Vir- 
ginia’s annual average salary was $4,- 
150, 38th among the states. 

The teaching profession is work- 
ing diligently to set high standards of 
selection of preparation and practice 
in its efforts to secure competent 
teachers and quality education for 
the nation’s children and youth. The 
profession is seeking to make profes- 
sional growth continuous. We are or- 
ganized at the local, state and na- 
tional level for the purpose of making 
the teaching profession so attractive 
in ideals and practices that other sin- 
cere and able young people like you 
will want to enter it. We urge par- 
ents, citizens, legislators and Con- 





Dr. Corma Mowrey speaks to SVEA 


gressmen, whose responsibility it is, to 
provide the classrooms, the facilities, 
the working conditions and the sal 
aries which will retain you in the 
profession once you have met the 
standards of training, preparation 
and certification. 





OFF TO SVEA CONVENTION. Six members of the Hopewell High School FTA Chapter set out 
for Richmond for the annual convention of the Student Virginia Education Association. Prepar- 
ing to leave Hopewell are, from left, Mrs. Helen Agrella, sponsor, at the wheel, with Jimmie 
Grainger, Eunice Gates, Dane Woolridge, Barbara Johnston, Harvey Butler, and Barbara 


Kinderman. 
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Nine intermediate schools like this architect’s rendering were completed in 1960 


INTERMEDIATE SCHOOLS 





Dr. Artley O. Hutton 
Director of Intermediate Education 





PRINCIPALS of Intermediate Schools are, from left, front row: John 
Patterson, William Cullen Bryant School; William E. Campbell, 
Mark Twain School; Lawrence W. Sawyer, Edgar Allan Poe School; 
Carter N. Thorpe, Henry D. Thoreau School; and Floyd W. Worley, 
John G. Whittier School. Back row: Warren J. Pace, Henry W. 
Longfellow School; Herman B. Lloyd, Parklawn-Ellen Glasgow 
School; William D. McKinney, Sidney Lanier School; and Roy |. 
Brooks, Washington Irving School. 
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IN FAIRFAX COUNTY 


The 6-2-4 Educational Plan went into action in Fairfax County with 
the construction of 9 new Intermediate Schools. Facilities for the an- 
ticipated enrollment of 10,134 seventh and eighth grade students re- 
quire a staff of 441 teachers, guidance counsellors, principals and their 
assistants, to carry out the new program. The total program includes: 

Language arts, mathematics, science, social studies, practical arts, 
fine arts, and health and physical education. An educational program of 
this nature geared to the needs of intermediate school pupils, not only 
gives instruction in the fundamental subjects in the regular class situa- 
tion but it also provides a setting for individualize learning. This instruc- 


ASSISTANT PRINCIPALS, from left, front row: Calvin W. Usher, 
John G. Whittier School; Frank Hawkins, William Cullen Bryant 
School; Nelson Coe, Edgar Allan Poe School; and Robert S. Fair- 
weather, Washington Irving School. Back row: Quentin R. Hatchl, 
Henry D. Thoreau School; Tristan Haver, Mark Twain School; 
Henry E. York, Parklawn-Ellen Glasgow School; Lonnie J. Hinkle, 
Henry W. Longfellow School; and Robert Russell, Sidney Lanier 
School, not present when picture was made. 
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tion includes remedial assistance in 
the fundamental subjects, when need- 
ed, and flexibility in organization 
which enables a child to advance at 
his own rate. 

The intermediate school offers, 
rough its flexibility in organizing 
he school day, a natural transition 
om the sixth-grade classroom in 
hich the pupil studies all day 
ith one teacher, to the highly de- 
partmentalized years of high school 
in which he is likely to study each 
subject with a different teacher. By 
limiting to some extent the subject 
areas for which a teacher has respon- 
sibility, it is possible to have teachers 
with greater depth of preparation in 
a given subject. 
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The average contract price per 
school totalled $1,006,838, providing 
40 classrooms including 6 science lab- 
oratories, 2 art laboratories, 2 home- 
making rooms, 3 industrial arts shops, 
| band and choral room, library, gym- 
nasium, guidance rooms and cafe- 
teria, along with health instruction 
laboratories. 


“Teachers in a Troubled 
World” Discussed at 
Dinwiddie 
The Dinwiddie Education Associ- 
ation meeting at Dinwiddie High 
School, September 29, featured an ad- 
dress by Dr. H. I. Willett, Superin- 
tendent of Richmond City Schools, 
entitled, “Teachers in a Troubled 
World”. His talk followed a banquet 
for Dinwiddie County teachers, served 
by the Home Demonstration Club of 
Sapony. M. Randolph Atkinson, presi- 
dent of the Dinwiddie Education As- 
sociation, presided at the meeting and 
W. A. Scarborough, superintendent of 
Dinwiddie County Schools, introduced 
Dr. Willett. After tracing Dr. Willett’s 
contributions to public education in the 
State and nation, Mr. Scarborough 
stated that Dr. Willett, “Was the most 
listened to public educator in Virginia.” 
Among some highlights of Dr. 
Willett’s inspirational speech he said 
that you can not evaluate a good 
teacher or system unless we know 
where we are going or what our desti- 
nation is. This is particularly difficult 
today, because of the present world 
and society in which we live. He 
emphasized that our goals in education 
are not known because we have not 
spent enough time in deciding what 
they will be; that, unfortunately, man 
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knows more about everything in the 
world except about himself. He stated 
that man had reached the point where 
he must decide whether he will get 
along with other men or be destroyed. 
He said that this decision will call for 
considerably bigger contributions to 
education than we are making. 

Further, he stated that every child is 
unique and his education and training 
an individual process. The school is 
the only agency that is concerned with 
this responsibility for the development 
of rational powers of the individual. 
Schools should do three things: 1. 
Teach knowledge and skills. 2. Better 
the attitude toward learning and its use. 
3. Improve the attitude of the indi- 
vidual towards himself and society. The 
United States has a high standard of 
living and the rest of the world wants 
this same standard and is striving for 
this through copying our type of edu- 
cation. 

He stated that America needed to 
believe in something and in that— 
strongly. It is the duty—of every gene- 
ration to protect itself and to pass its 
freedom on to the one to follow, that 
a plea must be made for man himself 
based on knowledge and facts. Scien- 
tific method must be applied to human 
behavior. We in America must develop 
the responsibility to find moral and 
physical strength to make us behave 
as we should, that man must make laws 
by which he can live and want to 
abide. 

He expressed the fear that Ameri- 
cans may lose the will to be free. If so, 
we are licked already in our world 
struggle. The prize in the United 
States will be one of two—freedom or 
slavery. He closed by telling the story 
of the woman who asked General 
Robert E. Lee, while president of 
Washington College after the Civil 
War, to hold her baby son and to tell 
her some words of advice that she 
could pass on to her child when he was 
older as having come from the General. 





M. R. Atkinson 
President 
Dinwiddie Education Association 





Among leaders at Dinwiddie County Educa- 
tion Association meeting are from left, Super- 
intendent W. A. Scarborough; Dr. H. |. Willett, 
superintendent of Richmond City Schools, 
guest speaker; and Ivan Butterworth, princi- 
pal of Dinwiddie High School. 


Lee answered, “Teach him to deny 
himself”. Dr. Willett closed his talk 
by saying that most often we do our 
best under pressure, denial, and neces- 
sity—that maybe the struggle we are 
now engaged in will be a blessing in 
disguise since it might cause a re- 
awakening of our potentialities that 
will lead us further ahead, when Ameri- 
cans awaken to the threat that now 
faces them in the world of today. 

Twelve Dinwiddie County teachers 
received VEA service pins for 25 or 
more years of teaching. Oliver A. 
Pamplin, of Dinwiddie High school, 
was in charge of the presentation and 
the following were recognized: W. A. 
Scarborough, superintendent of Din- 
widdie Schools; W. F. Creath, principal 
of Midway school; Ivan Butterworth, 
principal of Dinwiddie High School; 
Elizabeth Ellmore, Director of Instruc- 
tion; Parke Leigh Orgain, County Visit- 
ing Teacher; Evelyn Abrahams, Her- 
mine Reeames, and Louise M. Hawkins 
of Midway School; Katherine W. Stell 
of Dinwiddie; Mary G. Hargrave of 
McKenney; Gladys Ogburn of Mc- 
Kenney; and Susie Beville of Din 
widdie. 

Preceding the night program, a meet 
ing of the Dinwiddie Education As- 
sociation was held in the afternoon 
with M. Randolph Atkinson, president, 
presiding in which chairmen of the 
various Committees reported their ob- 
jectives for the year. 

Ivan Butterworth, 
VEA Reporter 


Have you completed questionnaire on 
VEA Home for Retired Teachers—see 
page 13. 
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New VEA Board Members 


Sue F. Ayres is one of eight new 
members of the VEA Board of Direc- 
tors whose terms of ofhce begin with 
this new year. She was confirmed by 
the Delegate Assembly as a vice-presi- 
dent of the Virginia Education Associa- 
tion, having been elected president of 
District C. Miss Ayres is general super- 
visor of the Charles City and New Kent 
counties schools. She has held similar 
positions in Isle of Wight and Prince 
William counties. Miss Ayres was an 
exchange teacher in England for one 
year and traveled in seven other coun- 
tries during that time. She has also 
taught elementary grades in Ashland, 
Waverly, and Petersburg, Virginia. She 
assisted in curriculum revision at Ath- 
ens, Georgia, and Greenwood, South 
Carolina. This past year she taught sci- 
ence at Dalhousie University, Halifax, 
Nova Scotia. Miss Ayres has a BS de- 
gree from Madison College, Harrison- 
burg and a MA degree from Teachers 
College, Columbia University, New 
York City. She has also studied in 
Berkeley, California; Denver, Colorado; 
Nova Scotia; and Mexico. She is a 
member of Kappa Delta Pi and Delta 
Kappa Gamma and other professional 
organizations. She has been president of 
the VEA Supervisors Department and 
is at present a member of the National 


Board of ASCD. 


H. L. Blanton becomes a vice-presi- 
dent of the Virginia Education Asso- 
ciation, having been elected president 
of District D. He moves up from the 
vice-presidency of the District where he 
has served in this office for the past four 
years. Mr. Blanton has been superin- 
tendent of schools in Nottoway County 
since 1957. He has been a teacher, 
coach, and principal at Victoria High 
School in Lunenburg County. A native 
Virginian, he was educated in the Cum- 
berland County schools and attended 
Hampden-Sydney College, receiving his 
Bachelor’s degree from the College of 
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William and Mary. He has a Master’s 
degree from the University of Virginia. 
Mr. Blanton was president of the Lu- 
nenburg County Education Association 
during 1931-32. A member of the 
VEA for 30 years, he has served on a 
number of educational committees on 
the county, district and State level. 


Frank C. Chaffin, Jr. is the new 
representative from District E on the 
VEA Board of Directors. He was elect- 
ed president of this district at their first 
fall meeting, changing the time from 
spring to conform with other districts. 
He had previously served as vice-presi- 
dent of District E. Mr. Chaffin is di- 
rector of instruction for Halifax Coun- 
ty schools, having held this position 
since 1956. All his professional experi- 
ence has been in Halifax County where 
he has been a teacher at Turbeville High 
School and Scottsburg High School and 
held principalships at Wilson Memorial 
High School and Wilson Memorial Ele- 
mentary School. Active in professional 
organizations, he has been president of 
the Halifax Education Association, pres- 
ident of District E Elementary School 
Principals, and served on the Board of 
Directors of the VEA Department of 
Elementary School Principals. He has 
been a member of the VEA Nominat- 
ing and Resolutions committees, as well 
as the committee to select the Outstand- 
ing School Board Member, and served 
on a number of local and district com- 
mittees. Mr. Chaffin has a BA degree 
from Hampden-Sydney College and a 
M.Ed. degree from the College of Wil- 


liam and Mary. 


Hubert W. Charlton was confirmed 
by the Delegate Assembly as a vice- 
president of the Virginia Education As- 
sociation, having been elected president 
of District J. For the past 12 years he 
has been principal of the Fluvanna 
County High School at Carysbrook. 
Mr. Charlton has held other principal- 


ships at Dillwyn High School, Powha- 
tan High School, Louisa High School, 
and Apple Grove Elementary School, 
He has also taught at Fork Union Mili- 
tary Academy. He has a BA degree 
from the University of Richmond and 
has done graduate work at the Univer. 
sity of Virginia, having attended George 
Washington University and the Uni- 
versity of Rennes, France. Mr. Charlton 
has been president of the Louisa Coun- 
ty Education Association and headed 
the Fluvanna County Education Associ- 
ation. He has served on district and State 
committees. A veteran of World War 
I, he was with the 142nd Infantry in 
the Meuse-Argonne Campaign. 


John B. Eaves became a member of 
the VEA Board of Directors as of Janu- 
ary 1. He is the new president of Dis- 
trict L. He is also the new principal of 
Great Bridge Junior High School in 
Norfolk County, having assumed this 
position at the beginning of this school 
year. He had previously been assistant 
principal at Great Bridge High School 
and a teacher at Cradock High School 
in Norfolk County. Mr. Eaves gradu- 
ated from Great Bridge High School 
and received his BS and MS degrees 
from Virginia Polytechnic Institute. He 
served with the U. S. Marine Corps 
during 1943-46. He is a member of 
Alpha Kappa Psi, Phi Delta Kappa, 
and Phi Kappa Phi. Mr. Eaves has been 
treasurer and president of the Norfolk 
County Education Association and sec- 
retary-treasurer of District L, VEA. 


G. Hunter Jones, Jr. is a new vice- 
president of the Virginia Education 
Association, having been elected as pres 
ident of District F. For the past two 
years he has been director of instruc 
tion in Campbell County and during 
the previous year he was principal of 
Rustburg High School. Prior to this, 
he was a visiting teacher for Campbell 
County. He began his professional ca 
reer in this county as a teacher in ele 
mentary schools and later became assist 
ant principal of Concord High School 
where he advanced to the principalship. 
He served in the U. S. Army for four 
years, 1941-45. A native of Campbell! 
County, he graduated from Concord 
High School and received his BA de 
gree from Lynchburg College in 1939, 
earning his Master of Education de 
gree from the University of Virginia 
in 1955. The immediate past president 
of Campbell County Education Asso 
ciation, Mr. Jones is active in educa 
tional, civic and church organizations. 
He is a member of Phi Delta Kappa, 
American Legion, Ruritan Club, Reedy 
Springs Lodge No. 203, A.F. & A.M.. 
and Sunday School superintendent of 
the Baptist Church. In 1959 he was a 
delegate to the NEA convention at St. 
Louis. 
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Charles E. Miley, newly elected pres 
ident of District N, was confirmed by 
the Delegate Assembly as a vice-presi- 
dent of the Virginia Education Associ- 
ation. Mr. Miley is principal of Clarke 
County High School at Berryville. He 
began his professional career in Clarke 
County as a teacher and coach at Boyce 
High School, where he later became 
principal. He has also held an elemen- 
tary school principalship in Fairfax 
County. Born in Charles Town, West 
Virginia, Mr. Miley was a student in 
Virginia, having received his BS degree 
from Roanoke College. He earned his 
MA degree from George Washington 
University. He is a past president of 
the Clarke County Education Associa- 
tion and a former vice-president of Dis- 
trict N Principals Association. He is 
also the immediate past secretary-treas- 
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RINGING IN NEW BOARD MEMBERS. Superintend- 
ent H. L. Blanton of Nottoway County, new president of 
District D, rings the school bell calling into service new 
members of the VEA Board of Directors, against a relief map 
of Virginia, since they will serve the State. Other new mem- 
bers answering the call, left from Mr. Blanton, are Charles 
E. Miley of Clarke County, new president of District N; 





picture. 


urer of District 10, Group II, Virginia 
High School League, and he served 
District N as vice-president. He has 
been a member of State Evaluative 
committees and served on several VEA 
committees. Active in community serv- 
ices, Mr. Miley is a past president of 
the Clarke County Lions Club, a past 
scout master, and has served on the 
County \Recreation Council. He is a 
member of the official board at Duncan 
Memorial Methodist Church and teach- 
er of the Adult Class. 


B. T. Quillen begins his two-year 
term this month as a member of the 
VEA Board of Directors, representing 
District K. This new vice-president has 
been principal of Garden High School 
at Oakwood in Buchanan County since 
1942. Prior to this he was a classroom 


G. Hunter Jones of Campbell County, president of District 
F; Frank Chafhn of Halifax County, president of District E; 
B. T. Quillen of Buchanan County, president of District K; 
and Hubert Charlton of Fluvanna County, president of 
District J. In the insert is John Eaves of Norfolk County, 
new president of District L, who was not present for the 





teacher at Clintwood High School, ad 
vancing to principalships at Haysi High 
School and Big Island High School. Mr. 
Quillen attended elementary and high 
school at Clinchport, Virginia, and grad- 
uated from the University of Richmond 
with a BA degree and earned his MA 
degree from the University of Virginia. 
A past president of the Buchanan Coun- 
ty Education Association, Mr. Quillen 
was for four years secretary-treasurer of 
District K, VEA, and he has served two 
non-consecutive terms as chairman of 
District K Secondary Principals Asso- 
ciation. He is a member of Phi Delta 
Kappa and serves on the Board of Di- 
rectors of Buchanan County Recreation 
Center. He is also an elder in the Oak- 
wood Presbyterian Church and a mem- 
ber of the Abingdon Presbytery Stew 
ardship Committee. 
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NEW SCIENTIFIC EVALUATION SCALES 


for Guiding Growth in Handwriting 


Here’s the simple answer to your 
problem of evaluating and grad- 
ing your pupils’ writing, and for 
guiding growth in penmanship. 
New Zaner-Bloser Evaluation 
Scales illustrate comparative sam- 
ples of manuscript printing for 
grades 1 and 2, and cursive writ- 
ing for grades 3 through 9. Sepa- 
rate scale for each grade is accor- 
dion-folded and individually pack- 
aged. Complete instructions pro- 
vided for evaluating and grading 
each student’s handwriting. A real 
time and work saver for you. Or- 
der yours today. 


THE 
WEL’ - Kboten 


COMPANY 


Single scales, any grade, 


postpaid, each 45¢ 
Complete set, grades | 
through 9, postpaid $3.25 




















Dept. V, 612 N. Park St., 


Columbus, Ohio 








Mardi Gras, New Orleans 
Mexico 


Alaska 


St. Lawrence River 


Smoky Mountain Tour 





LINCOLN BUS TOURS 
10 Elm Ave., Hanover, Pa. 


ba Chen de denbe naa Feb. 6 to 19, 1961 
isan ense tut 6 6 teeee March 1 to 23, 1961 
‘2s spies cla's yp bOS 5k 5 oR Te GL 
s weien Been June 16 to July 28, 1961 
ve pnennaeeel June 17 to July 2, 1961 
‘esenne sAncaae July 5 to Aug. 6, 1961 


Tulip Time, Holland, Michigan....... 
Atlantic Provinces................... 
IE Re er 


oe b+eos0de eee pCR Aug. 4 to 13, 1961 
New England States................. 


es bdcaaWea she ee Aug. 13 to 20, 1961 
PAE Ge Aug. 14 to 20, 1961 
csbknes Mc oe Aug. 21 to 30, 1961 
On the above tours we use our air ride, picture window, air conditioned, lava- 
tory equipped buses. 
FOR MORE INFORMATION AND Tour Books—CaLL 
Hanover MELnose 7-9133 on wRITE 


Open 8 a.m. to 8 p.m. Sundays & Holidays 1 to 6 p.m. 
Buses leave from Hanover & York. For other points contact office. 


IS Ns ovina oe ovens nace 


Aug. 23 to Sept. 24, 1961 
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New Directors of Instruction 





Edwin S. Lowe of Chatham has been 
appointed as Director of Instruction for 
Pittsylvania County Schools. Mr. Lowe 
came to Pittsylvania County in 1943 
as principal of the Callands High School. 
In 1950 he was appointed Visiting 
Teacher and in 1954 he became general 
supervisor for the county. Mr. Lowe has 
also served as teacher-coach at Wood- 
stock High School and held principal- 
ships at King William High School and 
Achilles High School. He earned his 
BS degree at Washington College in 
1936. Subsequent graduate work was 
done at the College of William and 
Mary and at the University of Virginia 
which conferred his degree of MS in 
Education. Active in the civic, fraternal 
and religious life of Pittsylvania Coun- 
ty, he is presently serving on the Board 
of Directors of the County Chapter of 
the American Red Cross and is past 
chairman of the County Chapter of the 
American Cancer Society. He is a past 
president of the Chatham Lions Club 
and serves on the Board of Directors 
for the Society for Crippled Children 
and Adults. For fifteen years he has 
taught the Young Men’s Class at 
Chatham Baptist Church Sunday School 
and is presently serving on the Board 
of Deacons in that church. 





Sam A. Owen, former principal of 
Jarratt High School, was promoted to 
a newly created position as Director of 
Instruction for Sussex County Schools. 
Prior to becoming principal at Jarratt, 
he was mathematics and science teacher 
in that school for a number of years. 
Mr. Owen, a native of Sussex County, 
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received his BS degree from VPI in 
1946 and his Master’s degree in Admin- 
isi. ation from the University of Virginia 
in 1952. Since that time, he has attend- 
ed graduate school at Randolph-Macon 
V oman’s College and the University of 
\ rginia. Mr. Owen is active in com- 
munity and civic affairs. He has served 
as president of Jarratt Ruritan Club; 
president of Sussex Education Associa- 
tion; president of Emporia Shrine Club; 
and chairman of Virginia High School 
| cague. At present he is serving as vice- 
president of Sussex County Education 
Association, and also as chairman of 
Sussex County Chapter of the National 
Foundation for Infantile Paralysis. He 
currently holds a high office in the Ma- 
sonic Fraternity and is a member of 
the Acca Temple Oriental Band. 


F. Brent Sandidge has been appoint- 
ed Director of Instruction for the Staun- 
ton City Schools, following a similar 
position in the Warren-Rappahannock 
Schools. From 1955-57 he was princi- 
pal of the Thomas Jefferson Grammar 
School in Staunton. Mr. Sandidge be- 
gan his teaching experience as a class- 
room teacher in Augusta County where 
he also served as assistant principal and 
principal in the Fishersville, Beverley 
Manor and Mount Sidney Schools. A 
native of Lynchburg, Mr. Sandidge at- 
tended the public schools of that city 
and obtained his BA degree from 
Lynchburg College. He also holds a 
M.Ed. degree from the University of 
Virginia. He is a member of the Alpha 
Beta Chapter of Phi Delta Kappa. Mr. 
Sandidge, who was a member of the 
\rmed Forces serving in Europe during 
World War II, is also past president of 
the Mount Sidney Ruritan Club and a 
member of Rotary International. 


When you buy and hold U. S. 
Savings Bonds you are building up 
prosperity insurance for yourself 
and your community. These re- 
serves amount to more than $4212 
billion in Series E and H Bonds held 
by individuals in every county, city 
and town in the country. 
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1960-1961 Editions 
ENJOYING ENGLISH SERIES 


Don M. Wolfe et al. Grades 3-12 


The textbook in the hand of teacher and student 
that is JUST RIGHT for the grade being taught. 
This teacher-tested program is adaptable to indi- 
vidual teaching methods. Based on familiar student 
experiences, it progressively builds skills in writing, 
speaking, reading, and listening. Intensive usage and 
grammar coverage is included. 


Teachers Manuals, Skills and Practices Books, 
Tests. 


For information write to Dept. S 28 


THE L.W. 





SYRACUSE 2, NEW YORK 


Virginia representative: 


Marvin A. Pickard 
104 Brewer Avenue, Suffolk, Virginia 




















No} ote! G. Kolbe 
































































Dinwiddie educators receive service pins for 25 years or more of service in the teaching 
profession. 




















Adopted For Use In Virginia 


USING GOOD ENGLISH 


GRADES 3-7 


SHANE ¢ YORK e FERRIS e KEENER ¢ PETERSON 


Outstanding Features: 

© More practice to fix skills 

e Abundant reviews and tests 

e Lessons on a topic grouped together 


e Full-size, full-color Facsimile 
Teachers’ Editions 


The LAIDLAW HISTORY SERIES 


EIBLING e KING e HARLOW 
Grade 5 
OUR COUNTRY’S STORY 


Grade 6 


OUR BEGINNINGS IN THE OLD 
WORLD 


Grade 8 
OUR UNITED STATES 


Your LAIDLAW Representatives 


RICHARD H. MARSLAND—GEORGE PEEK 


LAIDLAW 


36 Chatham Road 


BROTHERS 


SUMMIT, N. J. 
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Honored 


Annie Preston Starling retired s 
Supervisor of Elementary Education in 
Frederick County on September 30, 
1960. On September 23, Miss Starling 
was honored at a banquet given by the 
teachers and administrators of the Fred- 
erick County Schools. 

Mrs. Leslie Fox Keyser, former Su- 
pervisor of Instruction at Warren Coun- 
ty, gave the main address of the eve- 
ning. Mr. Denis Hoover, principal of 
the Stephens City School, presented 
Miss Starling with a gift of money from 
the teachers in the county. 

Miss Starling came to Winchester 
and Frederick County in September, 
1930. She completed thirty years of 
service in the Frederick County Schools 
June 30. Before coming to Frederick, 
Miss Starling taught in a one-room 
school in Henry County; she also 
taught in the schools of Pittsylvania 
County. 

The veteran supervisor received her 
teacher training at Madison College and 
did graduate work at Peabody College 
in Nashville, Tennessee. She has com- 
pletzd courses in several other institu- 
tions of higher learning. 

In 1930, when Miss Starling arrived 
in Frederick County, the school system 
had 45 one-room schools. Through the 
years she has seen these schools replaced 
by modern edifices and _ broadening 
courses of study. In 1960, the year of 
her retirement, the Gibson Elementary 
School was completed, ending the era of 
one-room schools in Frederick County. 

During her tenure in Frederick, Miss 
Starling has given leadership to many 
improvements in the instructional pro 
gram of the schools. She has helped to 
strengthen the reading program, estab 
lished health clinics, instituted lunch 
programs, milk projects, dental clinics 
in conjunction with the Winchester 
Lions Club, established the PTA Coun 
cil, and has contributed in numerous 
other ways to the strengthening of edu 
cation in Frederick County. 

In announcing Miss Starling’s retire 
ment, Supt. R. E. Aylor stated: “Th: 
members of the School Board and | 
cannot express adequately our apprecia 
tion to Miss Starling for the many out 
standing contributions she has made to 
the progress of education in Frederic! 
County.” 


NEA Convention 
June 25-30, 1961 


Place: Atlantic City, New Jersey 
Theme: “A Charge to Keep” 

General Sessions: Beginning with 
vesper service at 4 p.m., Sunday, Jun: 
25, other general assemblies will b 
held Sunday, Monday, Wednesday, anc 


Friday evenings. 
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New Supervisors 
Patrick J. Fitzgerald has assumed 


the new position of supervisor of Music 
for Loudoun County Schools. For the 
past five years, he was director of 
Music at Altavista. Mr. Fitzgerald is 
als’ teaching and directing the vocal 
music program at Loudoun County 
Hich School. A native of Wisconsin, 
he holds a Ph.B. degree from Marquette 
University, having completed work in 
music at the University of Wisconsin, 
and he has a MA in Music Education 
from Columbia University. Mr. Fitz- 
gerald also serves on the instructional 
staff at the State Music Camp, and he 
is chairman of a statewide committee 
to revise the official manual of choral 
music for Virginia high schools. While 
at Altavista, both band and choral 
groups under his direction consistently 
were awarded superior ratings in music 
festivals, and performed concerts at the 
VEA Convention at Richmond and the 
Music Educator’s National Conference 
at Roanoke in 1959. Mr. Fitzgerald is 
active in professional music education 
circles, and he has also held church 
music clinics in the south-central Vir- 
ginia area. A member of the Lions 
Club, he received the Outstanding 
Citizen Award in 1958. He also 
directed the choirs at Altavista First 
Baptist Church for four years. 


Mrs. Naney H. Gibbs fills the new 
position of supervisor for the Testing 
and Guidance program in Wythe 
County. She has taught social studies 
and science and served as coordinator 
of Guidance at the Jackson Memorial 
High School in Wythe County for the 
past four years. Prior to that she 
taught in the elementary and high 
schools of Floyd and Wythe counties. 
A native of Richmond, Mrs. Gibbs 
received her BS degree from Radford 
College in 1953 and is now completing 
work toward her MS degree at VPI. 
Currently Mrs. Gibbs is president of 
the Wythe County Education Associa- 
on. She is a member of the Lawrence 


\lemorial Methodist Church. 


\irs. Gladys M. Leake has been ap- 
jinted elementary supervisor for the 
\lbemarle County Schools. She suc- 
eds Mrs. Marguerite Brodhead Wash- 
igton, who retired after a long pro- 
ssional career in Albemarle County. 
Irs. Leake has been a classroom teach- 
r and elementary principal in Albe- 
arle for the past fifteen years. She 
1s a Bachelor’s degree from Madison 
ollege, Harrisonburg, and is complet- 
1g work on her Master's degree at the 
Iniversity of Virginia. 
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Give little children basic science facts 
they can readily learn and enjoy! 


the WEBSTER 


JUNIOR SCIENCE 
| SERIES 


} 
| Enrichment readers for 2nd, 3rd, and 4th graders 


by Harold E. Tannenbaum and Nathan Stillman 


Teachers are finding that young children have a 
surprisingly great capacity for science learning. Pupils 
from the primary through the lower intermediate grades 
have a natural inquisitiveness that demands more 
details than they can obtain from basic science texts. 


Now you can get science material that answers, to the 
child’s satisfaction, many questions dealing with physical 
and natural science topics. It’s the WEBSTER JUNIOR 
SCIENCE SERIES. You can use these self-study 
readers to help you get the most from your basic text, 

or to provide a basic science foundation if you 

have no science program. 


Every booklet stimulates the child’s appetite for science. 
He can find what he wants to know and, best of all, 

what he needs to know at this level. While the booklets 
provide children with a greater understanding of science, 
they also correct certain misconceptions and help 
children deal rationally with natural occurences 

and emergencies. 


Get the complete set Ss 32 


12 Colorful Books ,,,,, nol 


Price 
The WEBSTER JUNIOR SCIENCE SERIES will be 


LIGHTNING : ; 
THUNDER the most popular reading matter in your classroom 


library so we suggest you order one set of these inexpen- 
sive booklets for every ten children in your classroom. 


WEBSTER PUBLISHING CO. 
1154 Reco Avenue, St. Louis 26, Missouri 


Rush me complete sets of the Webster 
JUNIOR SCIENCE SERIES @$4.51 per set (This 
price includes postage) 


Name 


School 


VA-61 


Address 


EE ee =| _State ae oo 
Price Subject to Use or Sales Tax in States where applicable 





MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY _ ah wr . 
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What is a fish? 


The B/P What Is It Series 





ee ee 


acc 


Your Representative: Fred Arrowood 





FINE BOOKS 


of Early Americana 


Garrett & Massie specializes on publications of 
History and Biography. We offer six items of 
special interest to school libraries: 


A PICTORIAL STORY OF JAMESTOWN—Hudson ........ $2.95 
The search for a settlement site, which they called Jamestown. 
POCAHONTAS: The Princess of the Old Dominion ........ $3.00 


The first ten years at Jamestown. 


THE NUMBERED YEARS—Dixon 


Jamestown to its burning by Bacon. 


GEORGE YEARDLEY: Governor of Virginia—Turman ...... $3.50 


who called the first meeting of what is now the oldest lawmaking 
body in continuous existence in the New World. 


The Jamestown Booklets, edited by Dr. E. G. Swem. 


SPOS S705 8 owe GE CET ES boo eh beat abaseneceon $11.50 
23 booklets on 23 phases of life in the colony in the 17th Century. 


See your Book Dealer or order direct of the Publisher. 
GARRETT & MASSIE, Incorporated 
Printers and Publishers 
Richmond, Virginia. 


HUNNOOUHNUOOONNODULL000OUSOOO ASOD ANOOUUAOO GAS AAAO EAGAN 
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Morris W. Witten is the new D.<- 
tributive Education coordinator t 
George Wythe High School in Wythe- 
ville. He has taught for two years in 
his native Giles County and has hid 
much experience in retailing. A grad :- 
ate of Virginia Polytechnic Institu;e, 
holding a BS degree, Mr. Witten hs 
also taken special work at VPI in Dis- 
tributive Education. He is a member 
of Newport Lodge AF&AM No. 261, 
the Kiwanis Club in Wytheville, and 
the Christian Church. 


Frances Farmer has assumed her du. 
ties as supervisor of Elementary Edu- 
cation for Botetourt County. A native 
of Montgomery County, she received 
her Bachelor of Arts degree from Rad- 
ford College and her Master of Science 
degree from VPI. She worked for the 
War Production Board in Washington, 
D. C. during World War II, and has 
also served as laboratory technician for 
the Hercules Powder Company. 


General Supervisor 





Mrs. Virginia M. Smith became 
general supervisor for the Clarke Count; 
Schools at the beginning of this schoo! 
year. She has taught in the Norfolk 
County Schools and in the Fairfax 
County Schools, advancing to genera! 
supervisor in the Bath County Schools 
and elementary supervisor in the Orang: 
County Schools. She was 9th grad 
counselor and Social Studies teacher at 
the James Madison High School in 
Fairfax County before assuming he: 
duties in Clarke County. Before com 
ing to Virginia, Mrs. Smith was : 
teacher in Tennessee and Maryland 
She has a Bachelor's degree from Eas 
Tennessee State College and a Master’ 
degree from the University of Vir 
ginia. Mrs. Smith has also don 
graduate work at the University o! 
Tennessee, Johns Hopkins University 
and the George Washington University 
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New Principals 








Robert Hart Neil Howard 


Robert R. Hart has been appointed 
principal of William Monroe Elemen- 
tary School in Stanardsville, Greene 
County. He was formerly social studies 
teacher and guidance director in Wil- 
liam Monroe High School. A native of 
Emporia, Virginia, Mr. Hart received 
both his Bachelor of Science in Educa- 
tion degree and his Master of Educa- 
tion degree from the University of Vir- 
ginia. He is a member of Phi Delta 
Kappa. 


Neil Runnels Howard has been ap- 
pointed principal of the new Spotswood 
Elementary School in Harrisonburg. 

Mr. Howard comes to Virginia after 
having served eight years as a teacher 
and principal in New Hampshire and 
in Maine. He was head of the English 
Department in the Peterborough High 
School, Peterborough, New Hampshire, 
and received special recognition for his 
work in the field of English. 

Mr. Howard is a native of Old Town, 
Maine, where he attended high school 
and holds the Bachelor and Master of 
Education degrees from Keene State 
Teachers College and the Bachelor of 
Divinity degree from Andover-Newton 
heological School in Newton Centre, 
\assachusetts. He has done additional 
graduate work at the University of New 
! lampshire. 


Edward Cooke, former assistant prin- 
cipal in charge of the Elementary De- 
partment at the Prince George School, 
as been appointed principal of the 
‘ew William A. Walton Elementary 
‘chool in Prince George County. 

Mr. Cooke is a graduate of Virginia 
‘olytechnic Institute, and for more than 
) years he has taught Vocational Agri- 
ulture at the old Carson High School 
nd Prince George School. 

In addition to his duties as principal 
{ the Walton School, Mr. Cooke will 
ct as supervisor of Transportation for 
1e school busses serving the Prince 


‘eorge and William A. Walton Schools. 
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Vive ba difference! 
2 
An international favorite makes its Virginia bow. Noble and Noble, 
Publishers, Inc., are proud to announce the adoption of the new: 


MODERN FRENCH LANGUAGE SERIES 


(Revised Edition) 


PREMIERES ANNEES DE FRANCAIS........... W. E. Kieser 
Cours Moyen DE FRANCAIS............ Jeanneret, Hislop 
NS tse Mie AS an od ea and Lake 
Cours MoyEN DE FRANCAIS............ Jeanneret, Hislop 
IRR Sai ea i, and Lake 


A pioneer in applying the aural-oral approach to secondary 
school language instruction in its original, Virginia-adopted 
edition, the series has now been improved on the basis of 
further studies. The revision is not only adopted in America, 
but is almost exclusively used in bilingual Canada. Special 
records prepared by the Linguaphone Institute are available 
to accompany the texts. 


Write for your committee’s samples, today! 


NOBLE & NOBLE 


Publishers, Inc. 
67 Irving Place, New York 3 

















Of Inestimable Value to Students of 


VIRGINIA’S 
GOVERNMENT 


State - City and County Governments 





paper-bound. 


VIRGINIA PUBLICATIONS 
Division of VIRGINIA STATE 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 

111 North 5th Street 

Richmond 19, Virginia 





tion—“Virginia’s Government.” 


SINGLE COPIES 


$2. 


10 OR MORE COPIES 


my order. 


$1.40 Each 


Ls 
. 


POSTPAID _ {Piette print name and address clearly) VJ. 


“VIRGINIA’S GOVERNMENT™ the most 
comprehensive and easily understood book 
yet published on how we govern ourselves 
in Virginia. Contains all the latest essential 
information on the functioning of our state, 
city, and county governments. 148 pages, 


You may send me postpaid, the publica- 
ORD UN dnc swdvecececcon to cover 












































ATTENTION! 


SOCIAL SCIENCE 
TEACHERS 






A two-color wall chart with pictures of 
every President from Washington to 
Eisenhower and 24 columns of fasci- 
nating information about each will be 
sent to you FREE with 15 or more 
subscriptions to either the AMERICAN 
OBSERVER (for 10th, llth, and 12th 
grades) or the WEEKLY NEWS REVIEW 
(for 9th, 10th, and 11th grades). Copies 
of the 24”x36” chart may also be pur- 
chased for $1 a copy. 














These two current history papers are 
the best friends a busy teacher ever 
had. Both stress the historical back- 
grounds of today’s fast moving events 
and report them vividly yet simply. 


These long established weeklies 
maintain strict impartiality on contro- 
versial issues while presenting facts 
and opinions and leaving the student to 
draw his own conclusions. Richly illus- 
trated with newsphotos, topical maps, 
charts, and cartoons, they are compact 
enough to serve as a weekly assign- 
ment. Weekly study guides plus month- 
ly and semester tests—with separate 
answer keys—help teachers measure 
the effectiveness of their current his- 
tory program. Order now for second 
semester —quantities may be adjusted 
at any time. Sample copies upon re- 
quest. 


Cie i py es 5 
Serving the Vation’s i A from 
the Vation’s Capital for 35 Uears. 





CIVIC EDUCATION SERVICE, INC. 
1733 K STREET N. W. 
WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 


Enclosed is my check for $ 

for the material checked below. 

{ ) Subscriptions to AMERICAN 
OBSERVER (grades 10-11-12)— 


60c per semester. 


! 

| 

| 

! 

| 

l 

| 

{ ) Subscriptions to WEEKLY | 
NEWS REVIEW (grades 9-10-11)— 

50c per semester. | 

( | 

| 

| 

I 

I 

| 

| 

! 


~ 


Copies of PRESIDENTIAL WALL 
CHART—S$1 a copy, Free with 15 or 
more Subscriptions. 


Name....... 





en 
EER Ses ae OE 
Address 








Fred Dixon J. B. Eaves 


Junior High Principals 


Fred L. Dixon has assumed the prin- 
cipalship of William Byrd Junior High 
School in Vinton, Roanoke County. A 
native of Mount Hope, West Vir- 
ginia, Mr. Dixon is a graduate of Con- 
cord College, Athens, West Virginia. 
He holds the Bachelor of Science degree 
in Education from that institution. For 
the past two years, he has taught science 
at Andrew Lewis High School, Salem. 


John B. Eaves has been appointed 
principal of Great Bridge Junior High 
School, Norfolk County, having pre- 
viously served as assistant principal of 
the Great Bridge High School. Fol- 
lowing service in the Marine Corps, 
he graduated from Virginia Polytechnic 
Institute, where he also received his 
MS degree in 1956. A native of Great 
Bridge, he joined the teaching staff of 
Norfolk County Schools in 1951 as a 
business education teacher at Cradock 
High School. While at VPI he was 
president of the Business Education 
Club and a member of Alpha Kappa 
Psi. Active in professional organiza- 
tions, he is currently serving as presi- 
dent of the Norfolk County Education 
Association, having formerly served as 
treasurer. He is also president of the 
School Masters Investment Club and 
active in the Hickory Methodist 
Church. 


James E. Hodges is the new princi- 
pal of New London Academy, Bedford 
County. A graduate of Hardin Reynolds 
Memorial School at Critz, he has a BS 
degree from Radford College and _ re- 
ceived his M.Ed. degree from the Uni- 
versity of Virginia. During World War 
II he served with the Chemical War- 
fare Division in the Pacific Theater. 
Mr. Hodges has been head teacher at 
Central Academy, Woolwine, Virginia, 
and held principalships in Patrick Coun- 
ty at Patrick Springs Elementary School, 
Red Bank Junior High School, and 
Blue Ridge High School. He is a mem- 
ber of the Methodist Church. 


James Magoulas is the new prin- 
cipal of Churchland Junior High 
School, Norfolk County. During the 
past year he was assistant principal at 
Walnut Hill Elementary School, Pet- 


J. E. Hodges 


E. B. Snider 


J. Magoulas 


ersburg, and he is a former comman- 
dant of Randolph-Macon Academy. He 
has also served as instructor at the Uni- 
versity of Virginia, and for two years he 
was executive secretary of the Virginia 
School Boards Association. A native of 
Manning, South Carolina, Mr. Mag- 
oulas earned his AB degree from The 
Citadel at Charleston, S. C. and his 
MA degree from East Carolina College. 
He was an August 1960 candidate for 
the degree of Doctor of Education from 
the University of Virginia. He holds 
the rank of captain in the Marine Corps 
Reserve and is a member of the Baptist 
Church. 


Edward B. Snider has become prin- 
cipal of the Goshen Elementary and 
Junior High School in Rockbridge 
County. Since 1958 he has been a 7th 
grade teacher at Natural Bridge Ele- 
mentary School, and during 1955-56 
he taught at Natural Bridge High 
School. He served with the U. §S. 
Army during 1956-58. A native of the 
Natural Bridge area, Mr. Snider has a 
BS degree from the College of William 
and Mary. He is a member of the 
Glasgow First Aid and Life Saving 
Crew and the Glasgow-Natural Bridge 
Lions Club. 





Cyrus I. Dillon, Jr. has been ap 
pointed principal of the Rocky Mount 
Elementary School in Franklin County. 
He joined the Franklin County staff in 
1949 where he served as athletic di- 
rector at Franklin County High Schoo! 
for six years. Mr. Dillon attended Roa 
noke College for two years and received 
a Bachelor of Arts degree from the 
University of Virginia. He served two 
and a half years with the U. S. Navy. 
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ALLYN & BACON, INC. 


ENGLEWOOD CLIFFS, W. J. 


ZS 





Texts ApopTeD For BasaL 
OpTioNAL Use For PER1Iop— 
Jury 1, 1961-JuneE 30, 1966 


BY THE VIRGINIA STATE BOARD OF 
EDUCATION 


REPRESENTATIVES: 


James B, THOMPSON 
Box 364, Crewe 


Bi_LL Woopy 
4727 Pawling St., N.W. Roanoke 


ALFRED P. Moyse III 
RFD #3, Box 180A, Fredericksburg 


JOURNEYS THROUGH THE AMERICAS—1960 
THE EASTERN HEMISPHERE—1961 
Stull and Hatch. Revised by Drummond 


Companion books for fifth and sixth grade geography with the very 


latest material, including new Jeppesen map program of skills. 





STORY OF OUR COUNTRY—1960 
West and West. Revised by Gardner 


A modern, thorough presentation of the history of our country for 


use at the eighth grade level—in narrative form 





GLOBAL GEOGRAPHY—1959 
Van Cleef and Finney 


A new, three pronged approach to World Geography for use in the 
ninth grade 





LATIN | and LATIN ll—1958 
Smith-Thompson-Scudder 
Revised by Jenney 


A solid, complete course in Latin for terminal or college bound 


students 





All necessary Manuals, Workbooks and Tests available. 
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OOF REEDOM 


Our fight for freedom has been a long one. We 
will not forget the men who won what we now 
cherish. 

Nathaniel Bacon was such a man. A hundred 
years before the Revolutionary War, this young 
Virginia planter immortalized his name by leading 
Bacon’s Rebellion. 

Against what did he rebel? Against the all- 
powerful royal government of 1676. Against the 
waste, mismanagement and corruption inherent in 
an all-powerful government. 

There was as yet no constitution to set forth 
the rights of individuals. There was only the deter- 
mination of the individual to preserve those basic 
rights at all costs. 

Bacon and his men fought for their rights. 
Through personal sacrifice they helped obtain those 
individual liberties that are the basis of our nation 
and our freedoms. 

But our long fight for freedom is a fight that 
will never end. In our hands, today, rests the heritage 
of our past. 


VIRGINIA ELECTRIC 
AND POWER COMPANY 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 




















ScHOOL TEACHERS 


may now teach the 


BEGINNINGS of 
AMERICAN HISTORY 


from the 


STUDY 
SCRAPBOOK 


OF THE 
OLD DOMINION 


A WORD AND PICTURE STORY OF 


VIRGINIA 


Descriptive Text By 
. Francis B. Simkins, Pu.D. 


Designed for School Children 
EVERYWHERE FOR HISTORY STUDY 
OR FOR SCRAPBOOK USE 





36 PAGES—8 PAGES COLOR 
150 ILLUSTRATIONS 


SENT POSTPAID 50¢ COPY 


15 or more copies at 40¢ each. 


Endorsed by Leading School Authorities 

in Virginia 
Beginning at Jamestown Island, Virginia, where 
the first permanent English settlers of America 
landed on May 13, 1607, the Study Scrapbook of 
the Old Dominion unfolds to the pupil an interest- 
ing pictorial account of the stirring times of the 
early colonists, and other historic events of later 
periods. It is American history from its very 
beginning. Ideal for the child for cutting out the 
illustrations when making his or her own history 
scrapbook. 


VIRGINIA PUBLICATIONS 
DIVISION OF—VIRGINIA STATE 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 

111 North 5th Street @ Richmond 19, Va. 


Enclosed is $................ OE ae copies 


Study Scrapbook of the Old Dominion. 
SR SLE RRR Ta EER Neer AS 


TEES OE STD Ee Re 
(Please print or type) v.J. 
40 











Retirement Honors 





Dr. Arthur M. Jarman retired from 
the University of Virginia in June 
1960, having served with the Depart- 
ment of Education for 32 years. He 
went to Charlottesville in 1928 in the 
dual capacity of high school principal 
and part-time assistant professor in the 
School of Education at the University. 
In 1929 advanced graduate work was 
begun at the University of Virginia 
while he was teaching half-time. 

Dr. Jarman received both his Bache- 
lor’s degree and his Master’s in the 
spring of 1920, being the first to earn 
each of these degrees from the Uni- 
versity of Virginia after the former 
School of Education was organized as a 
Department of Education with a dean. 
He earned his Ph.D. degree from the 
University of Michigan in 1932. A 
native of Tennessee, he attended the 
Middle Tennessee State Normal School. 

Dr. Jarman began his professional 
career as a teacher in Quitman, Georgia 
in 1912. After this first year he became 
head teacher in a three-room school in 
Fosterville, Tennessee. While a student 
at the University of Virginia, he taught 
mathematics at the Jefferson School for 
Boys, and upon receiving his degrees, 
he became a teacher and assistant 
principal at Handley High School, 
Winchester. He served as supervising 
principal of the city schools at South 
Brownsville, Pennsylvania, during 1921- 
23, returning to Virginia as principal 
of Handley High School in 1923 where 
he remained until going to the Uni- 
versity in 1928. 

Among his many professional activi- 
ties, Dr. Jarman participated in the Co- 
operative Program in Educational Ad- 
ministration of the Middle Atlantic 
Region, serving on the executive com- 
mittee and working with superintend- 
ents’ groups on study and research. For 
13 years he served on the Virginia 
Committee of the Secondary School 


Commission of the Southern Assox ia- 
tion of Accredited Colleges and Seco: d- 
ary Schools. He participated in num »r- 
ous county and city school surveys ad 
the evaluation of individual scho« |s, 
Upon his retirement, a recognit) )n 
dinner was given him at the Univer: ty 
of Virginia. . 


Milton C. Hollingsworth retired 


July 1, 1960 after forty-two years of 
teaching in Virginia public schools. He 
began his career forty-seven years ago 
at Stephens City High School. He then 
moved to Porter Military Academy, 
Charleston, South Carolina. His career 
was interrupted by military duty during 
World War I, after which he returned 
to teaching. Since then he has served 
the Virginia schools as a teacher of sci- 
ence and mathematics, coach and di- 
rector of physical education, principal 
and superintendent. He has taught in 
Frederick County, Rappahannock Coun- 
ty, Shenandoah County, Fredericksburg, 
Bedford County, Norfolk County and 
Norfolk City schools. From 1940-45 he 
was Superintendent of Shenandoah 
County schools. For the past seven years 
he has been principal of Norview Jun- 
ior High School, Norfolk. 

He has been president of Shenan- 
doah County Education Association and 
president of District G. He is a mem- 
ber of the Phi Delta Kappa, Masons, 
Shrine, Rotary Club, American Legion, 
Veterans of Foreign Wars, and St. 
Paul’s Episcopal Church, Norfolk. 

Mr. Hollingsworth received his B.\ 
degree from Roanoke College. He did 
graduate work at William and Mar) 
College and received his MA degree 
from the University of Virginia. 

The faculty of Norview Junior Hig} 
School honored Mr. Hollingsworth wit 1 
a dinner at the Shore Drive Inn 01 
May 25. They presented him an e! 
graved silver tray and pitcher. 


After retiring he plans to spend h: 


time traveling, fishing and gardenin; . 
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IN MEMORIAM 


Their works live on in the lives 
of others 





Fred M. Brown, Franklin County— 
Mr. Brown, principal of Rocky Mount 
Elementary School, died August 14, 
1960. He had been employed by the 
Franklin County School System since 
1929. In 1951 he became principal 
of the Rocky Mount Elementary School 
where he remained until his death. He 
was a former president of Franklin 
County Education Association. During 
the past year he organized and directed 
the bureau of teaching materials for 
the county. Active in church and civic 
groups, he will live for generations in 
the hearts of those with whom he assoc- 
ciated, as well as in the hearts and 
minds of those teachers with whom he 
taught. 





Katherine L. Bullock, Richmond— 
Miss Bullock passed away in her Rich- 
mond home on November 19, 1960, 
leaving a rich heritage to the public 
chool system of her city. The kinder- 
zarten portion of the city’s educational 
curriculum owes much of its success 
o her untiring efforts and to her skill 
ind knowledge. After graduating from 
the Richmond Training School for 
Kindergartners, she became a member 
f its Board of Trustees which sponsored 
he Richmond Education Society. She 
ielped the Society campaign for the 
stablishment of kindergartens as a part 
f the school system in Richmond and 
taught in one of the first to be organ- 
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ized, which was connected with Madi- 
son School. She also supervised the 
practice teaching of students from the 
Richmond Training School for Kinder- 
gartners. When the Richmond Normal 
School was established, Miss Bullock 
supervised the kindergarten phase of 
the teacher-training program, and taught 
teacher courses in industrial education 
and nature study. Many Richmond 
teachers remember with gratitude the 
valuable part she had in their training. 


Mrs. Myrtle Eason Acree, Arling- 
ton—Mrs. Acree, fourth grade teacher 
at Claremont Elementary School, died 
on October 23, 1960, at Georgetown 
Hospital, Washington, D. C. During 
her seven years in the Arlington 
Schools, she had also taught at Glen- 
carlyn and Barcroft. A native of 
Roanoke, Mrs. Acree was a graduate 
of Randolph-Macon Woman’s College 
and received her Master’s degree from 
George Washington University. 


Walter R. Curfman, Covington— 
Mr. Curfman, principal of the Coving- 
ton High School, died on December 3, 
1960. A resolution by the Covington 
City School Board states in part: “In 
his passing the School System has lost 
a loyal and capable administrator and 
teacher whose lifetime of professional 
service has influenced the lives of those 
who have been associated with him.” 
Mrs. Elsie Barnes Ellis, Arlington 
—Mrs. Ellis, principal and teacher in 
Arlington for many years, died on 
October 15, 1960. After four years of 
teaching in Washington, Mrs. Ellis 
served as principal of Maury Elemen- 
tary School, Arlington, from 1918 until 
her retirement in 1952, with the ex- 
ception of the year 1923-24 when she 
was principal of the Cherrydale Ele- 
mentary School. 

Sevena Gilbert, New Hope—Miss 
Gilbert died on July 1, 1960. She was 
a teacher in the elementary schools of 
Augusta County for forty years. 


Mrs. Ellen Kingsley Keyt, Arling 
ton—Mrs. Keyt, a teacher of Home Eco- 
nomics at Kenmore Junior High School, 
died on June 24, 1960. Before coming 
to Arlington County in 1955, she had 
taught in Tennessee and later worked 
in Washington for the Bureau of Home 
Economics in the Department of Agri- 
culture. 

Alton C. Miller, Arlington—Mr. Mil 
ler, teacher of French and Spanish at 
Williamsburg Junior High School, 
Arlington, since 1956, died on July 
14, 1960. A graduate of Pennsylvania 
State College, Mr. Miller taught at his 
alma mater prior to his years of service 
in the Army. He was one of the pio- 
neers in the establishment of the 
Civilian Conservation Corps. 











SILVER BURDETT 


ompany 


SOCIAL STUDIES 
TEXTBOOKS 
RECENTLY LISTED 
IN GEOGRAPHY 
AND HISTORY 


You'll find a wealth of 
learning-through-seeing in 
these richly visualized social 
studies texts—with the big 
ideas put in simple terms— 


sharply focused. 


for Geography 5 


The American Continents 
BARROWS-PARKER-SORENSON 


for Geography 6 
Old World Lands 
BARROWS-PARKER-SORENSON 
for History 5 
New Ways in the New World 
TODD-COOPER 
for History 6 


World Ways 
TODD-COOPER 


Complete programs with all 
essential teaching aids 





SILVER BURDETT 


ompany 


3272 Peachtree Road, N. E. 
ATLANTA 5, GEORGIA 








Representative: 


John A. Harrison 





























Arlington Appointment 


William P. Young, director of the 
Burgundy Farm Country Day Sch 9] 
in Alexandria for the past three ye irs, 





Uj has become principal of McKinley } |e- 

>< pi ey the J mentary School in Arlington. 
om “~ Ny A native of Pennsylvania, Mr. Yo: ng 
h rere C orners ~ - is a graduate of Mansfield State Tes ch- 
> ers’ College and has a Master’s de; ree 
> ~ from George Washington Univers ty, 
re the Old Dominion He began his teaching career in Arling- 

Joa ton schools in 1953. 











Montgomery County Has 


“Know Your Community” 
Program 





As part of a “Know and Appreciate 
Your Community” program, members 
of the Montgomery Education Associ- 
ation toured Virginia Polytechnic In- 
stitute in Blacksburg, September 29, 
1960. Among interesting points visited 
were the VPI Library and the War 
Memorial. Following this tour, the 
Association had luncheon in the Chris- 

tiansburg Elementary School Cafeteria. 
Another highlight in the MEA fall 

activities was a hamburger fry at Plank’s ll 

Farm. New teachers in the Mont- 4 Fr 

gomery County system, their families ) 

and community leaders were among 


the approximately 200 present to enjoy Members of Montgomery County Education Association tour campus at Virginia Polytechnic 
? sh Institute, Blacksburg. 





the food, fun, and fellowship. 
Mrs. Minnie H. Haymaker 
VEA Reporter 















Chatting together during the Montgomery County tour are, 
from left, Superintendent Evans L. King; George A. Wilson, 
principal of Christiansburg High School; Mrs. Dorothy Burleigh, 

Science teacher at Christiansburg High School; Mrs. Charles 

Edwards and Mrs. James Sarver, primary teachers at Chris- 
tiansburg. 


Samuel J. Coffey, principal at Fa 
fax High School since 1947, has be: 
appointed Director of Secondary Ed 
cation for the Fairfax County Schoo! 
Mr. Coffey is a graduate of Randolp 
Macon College and has a MA degr 
from the University of Virginia. H 
was formerly a member of the VI 
Board of Directors, representing Di 
Montgomery County educators view War Memorial at VPI. trict H. 
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...did you know that ° 


® 4 out of 5 teachers will be sick 
this year 


more than 30 days 


® 1 out of 17 will be disabled in 
an accident 


To help protect against loss of income 
through sickness or accident disabilities . <*. 
be sure that YOU are covered under 


WASHINGTON NATIONAL'S 
GROUP INCOME PROTECTION PLAN 





@ Prompt claim service 


@ No health questions 
during installation 


e Income benefits increased 
when hospitalized 


@ No age restrictions 





LOCAL OFFICE 














503 East Main Street 
Richmond 19, Virginia 


sneer 











© 1 out of 7 will be disabled for 









































Approved by the State Board of Education for optional basal use in the Public Schools 
of Virginia for a six-year period, beginning July 1, 1961: 


AMERICA READS SERIES: The very best in literature for American youth. 


ALL AROUND AMERICA—Grade 8 

GOOD TIMES THROUGH LITERATURE—Grade 9 
EXPLORING LIFE THROUGH LITERATURE—Grade 10 
THE UNITED STATES IN LITERATURE—Grade 11 
ENGLAND IN LITERATURE—Grade 12 


USING LATIN, Book One 
USING LATIN, Book Two 
USING LATIN, Book Three 


| crease students’ enjoyment of Latin. 
VERGIL-AENEID, 12-Book 


Through a functional reading approach, these texts are de- 





signed to develop greater language understanding and in- 


SCOTT, FORESMAN AND COMPANY 


19-00 POLLITT DRIVE FAIR LAWN, NEW JERSEY 


REPRESENTATIVES: 


ROBERT H. DOUTHAT GEORGE V. BERNARD 
1851 Arch Street 817 Glenmere Road 
Petersburg, Virginia Fairfax, Virginia 
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You can raise *500 
or more in 6 days 
this easy way 








Sell famous Mason 
Candies and in 4 to 15 days 
your group can make 


$300 to $2500 


For complete information fill in and mail 

us the coupon shown. If you decide to go | 
ahead you don’t risk a cent,—you pay noth- 

ing in advance. We supply on consignment 

your choice of THREE VARIETIES of fa- 
mous Mason Candy. At no extra charge 
each package is wrapped with a band printed 
with your organization’s name and picture. 

You pay after you have sold the candy and 

return what you don’t sell. Candy is sold 

at less than regular retail price. You make 

$12.00 on every 30 sales of our $1.00 box 

(66°3% profit to you on cost). There’s no 

risk! You can’t lose. Mail in coupon today 

for information about MASON’S PROTECTED 

FUND RAISING DRIVES. 











po-—-----nrnrnr-- 
| Mr. Georce Rauscu, Dept. STM-1 | 
| Mason, Box 549, Mineola, N. Y. | 
| Gentlemen: Please send me, without | 
| obligation, information on your Fund | 
| Raising Plan. | 
| 
RY es | 
| Age if under 2]___ | 
| Address <0 oe | 
Organization ee 7 
| Phone____ aici tales | 
{ City State ! 
ee ee ae J 
Mason Candies, Inc., Mineola, L. L, N. Y. 
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ELMORES HONORED. Pittsylvania County Education Association presented a silver punch 
bowl and tray to Mr. and Mrs. Harry R. Elmore, by Earl Johnson, right, president of the Asso- 
ciation, as a parting gift of appreciation. Mr. Elmore resigned as superintendent of Pittsylvcnia 
County schools to become Assistant State Superintendent of Public Instruction. 


The Pittsylvania County teachers 
honored Mr. and Mrs. Harry R. Elmore 
at a reception at Chatham High School, 
November 28, just before they left 
for Richmond. The group presented 
the couple with a sterling silver punch- 
bowl, laddle, and tray. 

Mr. Elmore, Superintendent of 
Pittsylvania County Schools for the 
past 17 years, assumed his new duties 
as Assistant State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction on December 1. 

Earl Johnson, Pittsylvania Education 
Association president, who made the 
presentation, said: 

“It goes without saying that all of us 
have but one wish for Mr. Elmore—that 


of unlimited success in his new position. 

“We can never forget his ceaseless 
labor in Pittsylvania and the inspiration 
he has brought to us as a fine, genuine 
Christian leader—a man whose soul is 
filled with concern for the educational 
progress of this county, a man who is 
a friend to every teacher in this county, 
and as he goes to higher position, he 
will display even higher qualities of 
leadership.” 

Mr. Elmore accepted the gift “as a 
token of friendship” to him and his 
wife. He further stated that his main 
objective was that the children of this 
Commonwealth receive a_ satisfactory 


education. 
m 7s Myers, Reporter 





Prince George Presents 
Proud Report 


Twelve loyal county teachers were 
honored for their service to the profes- 
sion as they received their pins from 
County Superintendent Charles E. 
Smith at the annual Prince George 
Education Association dinner Decem- 
ber 6, at the new Walton School. 

The plaudit of the profession goes 
to this outstanding twelve: 


Mrs. Billie Belsches—25 years 
Mrs. Myrtle Phillips—25 years 
Mrs. Lillie Rice—25 years 

Mrs. Morgan Smart—30 years 
Jennie Tomko—30 years 

Mrs. Lois Westerholm—30 years 
Mrs. Virginia Barlow—35 years 
Bernice Nicholson—35 years 
Fannye Perkins—35 years 

Mary Simmons—35 years 

Mrs. Lula Brown—40 years 
Mrs. Barbara Edwards—40 years 


Eva E. Fowler, Reporter 





Dr. Rita S. Cook has been appointed 
helping teacher of Foreign Languages 
for Fairfax County Schools. She w 
coordinate the foreign language p 
grams for the eight new intermedia 
schools along with the eleven seni 
high schools of the county. Born 
Vienna, Austria, Mrs. Cook receiv 
her Ph.D. degree in 1938 from t 
University of Vienna. She has serv 
as translator-editor for the British a1 
worked as an economist for the Marsh 
Plan Mission in Austria during 194 
51. Married to an American, Mrs. Coc < 
came to the United States in 1952. 


~ = 
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Pencil Magic 
Reed Weaving & 
Wrought Iron 
FREE on loan 
to schools, 


clubs, groups 


FASTEST WAY 
TO INSTRUCT— 
QUICKEST WAY 
TO LEARN . «3 


wertte fa 


- TAKE THE WORK 
OUT OF TEACHING— 








FAMERICAN HANDICRA 
Adv. Dept., 


for our 





Box 1643 
FORT WORTH 1, TEXAS 
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Exclusive Library of 
Seven Craft Films 


16mm e sound e color 
Aluminum Designing 
Braiding & Lacing 

Copper Enameling 

Copper Tooling 

& Manufacturing 
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Dairy Products! 
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Superintendent W. T. Woodson receives a 
diamond-studded pin representing 35 years 
of service to the Fairfax County School sys- 
tem. Making the presentation is Theodore 
S. Heriot, chairman of the Fairfax County 
School Board. Thirty-six other school em- 
ployees were honored with annual service 
awards ranging from ten to thirty years. 


School Personnel Honored 


Thirty-seven Fairfax County School 
employees, other than teachers, with 
experience ranging from ten to thirty- 
five years were honored by County 
School leaders in a service pins award 
ceremony held October 2, its first an 
nual service awards program. 

Topping the list of those receiving 
length-of-service pins was School Super- 
intendent, W. T. Woodson, who was 
awarded a diamond-studded pin for his 
thirty-five years of service in the Fair- 
fax School system. 

Bun Bray, President of the Fairfax 
County Council of Parent-Teacher As- 
sociations, was the keynote speaker. 

School Board Chairman Theodore S. 
Heriot presented the pins. The follow 
ing employees were honored: 

For 30 years: Raymond E. Ball, C. 
D. Roberson. 

For 25 years: Charles Belcher, Nellie 
K. Facchina, Owen G. McWilliams, 
J. H. Rice, Joseph Starry. 

For 20 years: Robert B. Walker, Wil 
son F, Whitmer. 


For 15 years: William M. Downs, 
William H. Ebhardt, W. Clement Ja 
cobs, Clifton L. Jones, George S. Land 
man, Thomas Lynch, William Manvell, 
W. W. Morris. 

For 10 years: Ralph Blevins, Thel 
ma Bryce, Russell T. Burke, Henry W. 
Clem, Reba Cupp, Mary C. Dye, Hen- 
ry J. Facchina, W. Harold Ford, Mar- 
garet H. Gerken, Bernice I. Harrison, 
Edith M. Heglar, Dean Holdaway, 
Jasper A. Monroe, Howard A. McCau- 
ley, Edgar A. Poe, Guy H. Poland, 


George Pope, Mary Pringle, Mae Stein. 





RECOMMENDED FOR 


VIRGINIA 


Grades 3-7 


Language 






FOURTH 
EDITION 


Five features of this series, now on 
| the multiple list of books for Virginia 
schools, are— 

1 Pupils acquire facts and ideas that 
lead to effective expression. 

2 Skills of speaking, writing, read- 
ing, and listening are thoroughly 
developed. 

3 A sequential program in gram- 
mar and usage is built on a foun- 
dation of readiness. 

4 Fluency in writing is achieved 
through careful development and 
practice of major writing skills. 

5 Teacher's Edition provides un- 
excelled guidance. 

Accessories include profe ssional books 
for teachers, workbooks, tests, and neu 


second-grade materials. 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 
TARRYTOWN, NEW YORK 
HARCOURT, BRACE & WORLD, INC 
LEON HOFFMAN 
Middle Atlantic Manager 
C. GLENN BAILEY 


Virginia Representative 
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Ss SOUTH AMERICA 
AROUND THE WORLD 


TRAVEL AT ITS BEST $ 

FOR OVER A DECADE 
— UNIQUE FOR VALUE — up | 
An organization set up solely to care for the special needs 
of the intelligent traveller, we bring you the magic of 
the ambiental way of learning, based on the realization 
that years of book study cannot compare with a flash of 
fundamental understanding — of the battle of 1066, as 
it comes to you, looking down a gentle green slope near 


Hastings—of the ineffable glory of Hellenic art, as you 
stand on the Acropolis. ol 








The tours we offer, created by people who have made this 
their lifetime endeavor, will help you to get a hundred 
times more out of each day and each dollar you invest ia 
your summer abroad—to enrich your thinking and feeling, 
to return a better teacher and a happier being. Each h is a 
carefully planned sequence of i 
experiences—each different from ali “others—a glowing 
reward to you for the hard work you do through the long 
winter months. 
ol 





Earn academic credit in Art, Education, Geography, His- 
tory, Home Economics, Humanities, Languages, Literature, 
Music, Sociology—or enroll as an auditor. Visit two or 
three countries only—take a course at one of Europe’s 
famous universities—or roam the Continent from Lisbon 
to Moscow, from the Fiords to the Bosphorus, exploring 
ancient walled towns and great capitals, relaxing on sea- 
shores and in the Alps. Go for 4 weeks, 6 or 9. Go by 


ship, or fly by jet. aA 


Enjoy the company of likeminded people in a congenial 
group led by an educator of experience, ability. Travel in 
comfort, stay in fine hotels, delight in the delicacies of 
regional cuisines. Meet teachers, make new friends in 
many lands, talk with interesting nationals, see plays; 
hear concerts, operas. Plan on doing this next summer. 
Write NOW for information. 


STUDY ABROAD 


250 WEST 57th st, NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 


aT 
eae ROW 
06 page book 
oF urwoors ULLAL We 
travel plans. 


WHY SETTLE FOR LESS than an imaginative, adven- 
turesome holiday abroad? Write today for the new 
1961 Maupintour Travel Guide. There are tour lengths 
and rates to fit anyone’s time and budget. With Mau- 
pintour you see the unusual, but travel in comfort 
and safety with holiday companions whose interests 
are akin to your own. Listed are some of the escorted 
tours designed for discriminating travelers. 
WESTERN EUROPE 
= Europe Traditional plus Hungary, Yugoslavia and 
Berlin. @ France, Spain, Andorra, Majorca, North Afri- 
ca. @ The Alps of 7 Nations. = Denmark-Sweden-Nor- 
way by Motorcoach and Fjord Steamer. = The Best of 
England-Wales-Scotland. 

EASTERN EUROPE AND USSR Stine 
@ Austria, Hungary, Roumania, Bulgaria, Yugoslavia. 
= The Four Nations: Berlin, East Germany, Czechoslo- 
vakia, —. ws Russia by Motorcoach (4th consecu- 
tive year.) 8 Scandinavia-Russia-Poland Annual Com- 
panion Tours. = Eastern Europe Adventure: compre- 
hensive, 75 day. #@ Collegiate/Teacher: Central 
Europe, the Balkans, USSR. = The Great Adventure Air 
Tour: USSR, Berlin, Vienna. = Cities of Central Asia: 
Samarkand, Tashkent, Bukhara, Alma Ata, plus 
irkutsk in Siberia. # The Balkans Grand Adventure: 
Berlin to Istanbul plus Mediterranean and Dalmatian 
Coast cruise. 

THE MIDDLE EAST 
Egypt, including Luxor, Karnak, Thebes. Plus Leb- 
anon, Syria, Jordan, Israel, Greece, and Italy. De- 
partures each month. 

FOR YOUR COPY of this colorful travel catalog 
your Travel Agent or write now to MelvaA. 0 dham 
Maupintour, 1603 16th St., N.W., Washington, D. C. 


~Maupintour 
eo =a 
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The Dogwood medal for outstanding classroom teachers awarded by Freedoms Foundation is 
pinned on George B. Wynne (center), of Northampton High School by the principal of this 
school, P. T. Atkinson, while Northampton Superintendent W. F. Lawson, Jr., left, holds the 


citation awarded Mr. Wynne. 


Freedoms Foundation 
Award 


George B. Wynne is one of ten 
teachers of history and government in 
Virginia receiving the classroom teach- 
er’s medal bestowed by Freedoms Foun- 
dation at Valley Forge, Pennsylvania. 
It was awarded to Mr. Wynne on 
October 17 at Northampton High 
School where he heads the Department 
of History and Government. 

Dr. Kenneth D. Wells, president of 
Freedoms Foundation, has stated, “Mr. 
Wynne’s exceptional classroom work in 
behalf of responsible patriotic citizen- 
ship and the American way of life has 
been singled out by Freedoms Foun- 
dation’s distinguished awards jury as an 
important contribution in maintaining 
our American Constitutional Republic. 
By virtue of his selection, Freedoms 
Foundation is delighted to bestow this 


proper recognition on him for his out- 
standing service beyond the call of 
duty in helping our young people to a 
better understanding and knowledge of 
their rights and responsibilities in this 
land of God and Freedom.” 

Mr. Wynne came to the Eastern 
Shore of Virginia in 1928 as a teacher 
of history. He taught at the Exmore- 
Willis Wharf High School and served 
as principal of that school until 1950 
when the high schools of Northampton 
County were consolidated into the 
Northampton High School. Since then 
he has headed the history department 
at Northampton. Mr. Wynne has AB 
and AM degrees from Duke University 
and has done work on his Ph.D. degree 
at Harvard University. In 1919 he was 
awarded the United States Army 
scholarship for work at the Sorbonne 
in Paris. 





Retirements 





Florence Jackson Jennie Kent 


Jennie L. Kent, after 52 consecutive 
years in the classroom, retired from the 
teaching profession in June, 1959. Miss 
Kent began her teaching career in her 
hometown of Max Meadows, Virginia, 
in 1907. All of her teaching experi- 
ences have been in Wythe County, 


with the exception of two years spent 
in other sections of our State. 

Upon her retirement, the Max 
Meadows faculty gave her a surprise 
luncheon and shower. The PTA pre- 
sented her with a covered silver dish, 
and the Wythe County Education As- 
sociation presented her with a service 
pin at their banquet in the spring of 
1959. 


Florence Pierce Jackson, retired at 
the close of the 1958-1959 school year 
after serving for 46 years in the teach- 
ing profession. Miss Jackson has 
taught in Carroll, Roanoke and Wyt/ie 
counties, and was elementary sup:t 
visor in Carroll, Southampton, Pulaski 
and Floyd counties. Her teaching « “ 
perience includes eight years as direc! \t 
of Elementary Teacher Training © 
Lincoln Memorial University, Har: ~ 
gate, Tennessee. Twenty years of ht 
teaching experience was in her hore- 
town of Ivanhoe, Virginia. 
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Dynamic Leader 
(Continued from page 15) 


and inning their confidence in his 
leade ship, not to mention many out- 
stand ng qualities of mind and per- 
sonality beside. 

In Shenandoah County we are 
prou:| of Woodrow W. Robinson— 
prouc! and grateful—and it is in pride 
and confidence that we here present 
him as the new President of the 
Virginia Education Association. In 
him we see, as stated earlier in this 
sketch, a leader deeply dedicated, 
and fully adequate, to the purpose 
that public education shall meet even 
the most exacting demands of these 
very exacting times. As we enter the 
“critical sixties,” the VEA, under his 
guidance, may move forward with 
a firm and certain stride. 
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VALENTINE MAILING SERVICE 


Here's idea gleaned from the Colorado School Journ 


in article by Jean Hunt Goudy, Loveland, Colorado teacher 


For teachers and all ages of 
youngsters who want to “add a 
romantic touch” to their valen- 
tines, the post office at Loveland, 
Colorado postmarks any valen- 
tine sent to it in time to remail by 
February 9 or 10. 

Besides, the Chamber of Com- 
merce with volunteer helpers and 
students from the Future Busi- 
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Wholesome. 


ness Leaders of America Club at 
Loveland High School stamps 
your valentines with a red design 
of Cupid and verse. 

One year Cupid wore boots and 
a ten gallon hat. 

There's no charge for this re- 
mailing service. Just see that 
valentines (letters or packages) 
are properly addressed, have suf- 
ficient postage on them and are 
mailed under separate cover to 
Postmaster, Loveland, Colorado. 
Young people are 
sure to enjoy making 
valentines for parents 
and grandparents and 
surprising them by 
having these sent 
from Love land, “‘the 
Sweetheart Town.” 
PTA attendance might 
be sparked for meeting 


A “Ay around February 14, 


by notices mailed from 
Loveland. Teachers 
themselves might add 
fun to invitations for 
own valentine 


de licious 





bright flavor of 
Wrigley's Spearmint Gum. 


It freshens your taste. And, the 
smooth chewing aids digestion. 








| ADAMS Vacancies Today — $4000-$7200 


TEACHERS AGENCY 
(Our 22nd year) 


Maryland — Virginia — New York 
605 14th St., N.W., Washington 5, D.C., Member NATA 











Cc. D. GUESS 





SOUTHERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


of Richmond 
Prompt and efficient service to teachers and administrators. 
213 Broad-Grace Arcade — Telephone MI 3-6314 
Member N. A. T. A. 
SUSAN F. GUESS 





FRANK HURLEY 

















Yours FOR 


THE ASKING 


This is your coupon service. You will need 
and want the materials offered here, so 
send for them promptly. No requests from 
children, please. Fill out the coupon com- 
pletely and print your name and address. 


93. Reservation Card for craft films, 12 
to 29 minutes in length, on short 
term loans. Subjects include Copper 
Enameling, Copper Tooling, Reed 
and Wrought Iron, Aluminum De- 
signing, Braiding and Lacing and 
Pencil Magic. (American Handicraft 
Co.) 

94. Folder outlines courses offered in 
Summer School at Guadalajara, Mex- 
ico. Accredited program of the Uni- 
versity of Arizona. (Juan B. Rael) 

95. Sample Copies. Social Science teach- 
ers interested in current history week- 
lies may receive enough free sample 
copies to give one to each of their stu- 
dents. The American Observer is sug- 
gested for 10th, 11th and 12th grades 
and the Weekly News Review for the 
9th, 10th and 11th grades. (Civic Ed- 
ucation Service) 

96. 1961 Enjoying English Series 
beautiful full-color 9-page folder on 
the texts for grades 2-8. (The L. W. 
Singer Company ) 

4. Information about a no-risk, no-in- 
vestment Protected Fund Raising plan 
used by schools and school groups 
from Maine to California. (Mason 
Candies, Inc.) 

10. Travel at Its Best Booklet describes 
27 specialized tours for teachers, with 
academic credit (in Europe, South 
America, Around the World), offered 
for the llth consecutive summer. 
(Study Abroad, Inc. 

16. Light and Sight teaching aids for 
grades 4-5-6, for Jr. High science, for 
Junior and Senior High Industrial arts 
and home economics. Includes teachers 
guide, Student materials, visual aids. 
(Better Light Better Sight Bureau ) 

44. Brochure on a different kind of tour 
through Europe and a corner of Afri- 
ca. Describes itinerary and gives costs 


for 20 countries in 70 days, summer 
1961. (Europe Summer Tours) 

59. The Wonderful World of Sound 
A catalog of records made up of jazz, 
blues, folk songs, children’s songs, off- 
beat sounds. Features the world’s larg- 
est collection of authentic folk music 
on Longplay records. (Folkways Rec- 
ords ) 

78. Maupintour Travel Guide lists 20 
different tours for 1961 with 150 de- 
parture dates to Western Europe, So- 
viet Union, Middle East and Around 
the World. 56 pages well illustrated. 
(Maupintour ) 





9t’4 News To. Us 


These are announcements by the manu- 
facturers of new products which we be- 
lieve will be of interest to educators. This 
listing should not be construed as a recom- 
mendation by the editor. If unable to find 
these products in your locality, your re- 
quest to the magazine for further informa- 
tion will be forwarded to the manufacturer. 











Little Store Dispenser permits students 
to buy uniform supplies immediately when 
they run out, instead of borrowing or wait- 
ing for bookstore hours. One unit dis- 
penses notebook paper, pencils, and fine- 
line ball point pens. This coin-operated 
machine eliminates cost-of-selling expense, 
saves time and offers above average profit 
margins to the school. Only 53” high and 
27%” wide, the single unit fits compactly 
into available space, complements any in- 
terior design. Four convenient, file-type 
dispenser drawers are easily restocked from 
undershelf storage cabinet. (School Supply 
Service Company, 12801 S. Halsted Street, 
Chicago 28, Ill.) 

Spray-Grip is a liquid pressure-sensitive 
adhesive packaged in aerosol cans. It is 
faster to use than brush-applied adhesives. 
It is clean and convenient and dries fast. 
Items to be pasted can be easily re- 
positioned. It is economical, lasting for a 
long period of time. It is non-staining, 
odorless, non-toxic and manufactured by 
the pioneer company in the pressure-sensi- 
tive label industry. Available at school or 
office supply stores. (Avery Label Com- 
pany, 117 Liberty Street, New York 38, 
N. Y.) 

Books for Young Readers Magazine 


USE THIS COUPON 


State Teachers Magazines, Inc. 
Dept. F, 307 N. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago 1, Illinois 


Available in 
School year of 


1960-61 only. 


Send me the items covered by the numbers circled. I indicate quantity desired 
where more than one copy is available. 4c is enclosed for each number circled. 


93. 94, 95. 96. 4. 
Name ..... 


Subject ___..... sono a Siaes 
School Name ......... 


10. 16. 44, 59. 78. 


School Street ie: 
City 


Neha RETRO AEP <x lite ot Te el a ah is i 
Available only in the United States of America 


reviews and illustrates the latest boo!:; for 
children, kindergarten through junior high 
school. It will help teachers and libr: rians 
select books that interest youngster: and 
encourage reading. Fall issue 75 . ents. 
(Books for Young Readers Mag: vine. 
18288 Prevost Ave., Detroit 35, Mich gan) 


Start the small fry in the savings 
habit, early. Introduce them to the 
Savings Stamp Program. Their 
nickels and dimes soon moun! up 
to big Bonds. 





FOLKWAYS RECORDS 


World’s Leading Producers of Authentic 
Folk Music on Records 


| including THE ETHNIC FOLKWAYS LI. 

| BRARY which contains an unusual selection of 

| the music of more than 400 peoples, recorded 

| on location by native orchestras and loca] 
groups ; each Long Play Record is accompanied 
by extensive notes by famous collectors and 

| recognized authorities. And the famous SONGS 
TO GROW OWN series for children. ANTHOL- 
OGY OF JAZZ and AMERICAN FOLK MU. 
SIC, INTERNATIONAL SCIENCE and LIT. 
ERATURE series. 


For complete catalogue write to: 


| FOLKWAYS RESEARCH & SERVICE CORP. 
117 West 46th St. New York 36, N. Y. 


FUND RAISING CAMPAIGNS =—siséd 
LARGE AND SMALL GROUPS 

“SELL NATIONALLY KNOWN CANDIES” 

TOP PROFITS — NO INVESTMENT 

PROMPT DELIVERY 
| Write us for details on our guaranteed 
fund raising plan. 

EDWARDS DISTRIBUTING COMPANY 
2927 Lincoln Ave. Richmond 28, Va. 






































4 authoritative teaching aid pro- 

facts Sight, for (1) elementary, (2) gen- 

| eral sc-ence and health, (3) home 
f ts 
| Oo Sent without cost to teache rs in 

areas served by a BLBS Bur 

write: Better Lighi Better Sight 
| Bureau, Dept. STM, P. O. Box 1647, Grand 
with professors from Stanford University and 
Guadalajara, in Mexico, July 3-Aug. 11, art, 
ture courses. Tuition, board & room, $245. 
Write Prof. J. B. Rael, Box 7227, Stanford, Calif. 


the grams on the subject of Light and 
economics, (4) indus t 
| Light utility sponsor. For free kit, 
Central S.a., New Yora 17, N. Y¥. 
University of Arizona will offer in cooperation 
folklore, geography, history, language & litera- 








| VIRGINIA ENGRAVING COMPANY 


Makers of Fine Printing Plates 
103 N. 147TH St., RicHmonp, VA. 











SCHOOL ADMINISTRATORS — retired o: 
looking forward to retirement. Ideal em 
ployment opportunity, 4 days a week, 
meeting wi Virginia principals and 

teachers. Good income. Write résumé to 

Director, Textbook Division 

THE FIDELER COMPANY 

Grand Rapids 2, Michigan 


|EUROPE 


We'll see > usual plus Russia, Scandinavie 
Yugoslavia N. Africa. A different trip—fo: 
the young in “es who don’t want to be herde 
around. Also shorter trips. Budget priced. 
EUROPE SUMMER TOURS " 
255 Sequoia, Box $ — Pasadena, Californie 
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Our English Language Delightful and thorough, this series presents a lan- 


guage program that children can apply, everyday, to 
their own needs and interests. All four areas of com- 


Second Edition munication—speaking, listening, writing, and reading 
Grades 3-7 —are emphasized over and over again. Cumulative de- 


velopment and a strong maintenance program assure 
Bailey, Horrocks, Torreson, Barnes, Walker mastery of language skills. 


Teacher’s Edition, Second Edition are annotated and 
keyed. New reading words, suggestions for teaching, 





and answers to exercises are printed in red directly on 
the pages of the pupils’ texts. 


(Teacher’s Guides and Keys and Workbooks are avail- 
able separately. ) 


yoems in these stimulating books. Every selection is 
I g 


| 
The Mastery of Reading Students want to read the action-packed stories and | 
| 


i of high literary quality with lighter materials serving 
Revised and Enlarged g y quality g e 


as steppingstones to selections requiring greater depth 


1961 Copyright of understanding and feeling. A built-in reading pro- 
gram helps each student understand and overcome his ' 


Grades 8-12 


own reading problems. 


Bailey and Leavell The reading skills developed in the textbooks are sup- 
plemented by a thorough reading program in Study 
Books 1, 2, and 3. A Teacher’s Guide and an album of 


poetry recordings is available with each textbook. 


Civics: Fifth-State Edition Stressing total citizenship, this up-to-date textbook | 

presents a balanced program in personal, economic, 

Grade 9 and political civics. Individual rights and responsibili- 

Allen end Stemnele ties are emphasized throughout. The student is actively 

involved in the subject matter of each chapter through 

a superb blend of story and informal exposition; 

through motivating guides, photographs, and cartoons; 

and through diversified activities suggested both in 
context and at the end of the chapters. 


A Workbook and a Teacher's Manual and Key are 


available. 





| American Book Company Publishers of a Complete 
300 Pike Street, Cincinnati 2, Ohio Language Arts Program 














VIRGINIA’S FINEST DEPARTMENT STORES 





Sun-up to sun-down your just-right coat . . . is tailored by Sycamore 
in a free-swinging style with three fancy buttons and perky stand-up collar. 
From our winter coat collection, all in 100% wool. What better proof that “if 
it’s first in fashion, it’s first at Miller & Rhoads.” $69.00 


¢ Richmond -¢ Charlottesville + Roanoke -¢ Lynchburg 


